

SOMEDAY YOU MAY WANT TO CHANGE THE COLOR 


The Lincoln Continental endures so well that you may want 
a change of color someday. The style is timeless: many of its 
parts are buHf to aircraft tolerances. In fact, this automobile 
is warranted for 2 years or 24.000 miles because it is built 
with so many lasting qualities. 

Body rustproofing is applied inside and out. Underbody 
structural members are galvanized. Stainless steel is used lav- 
ishly, for trim, wheel covers, fuel lines, hose damps and even 
for power window motor shafts. For longer life and smoother 
working, interna! brake parts are chromium plated and are 


self-adjusting. The body finish is four coats of baked enamel. 

This palmlaklng care Is what makes the Conllnenlal such 
a remarkable investment in driving pleasure for the years to 
come— your finest investment in tomorrow. N o wonder the 
Lincoln Continental can be warranted for twice as tong as 

any other American car ( two full years or 24.000 miles) .* 

LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 

ProOud of Motor Company Lincoln-Morcury Division 



* P«rO Motor Comoanv wrarranu to <t* dealers, and tt dealers, n tom, warrant to thev Llrtcolri Contnantal eustoman as followi: That for 34 monVii or for 94.000 miles, whichever comes first, free 
rapiacement, includ<rtg related laoor. will Oe made by dealers, of any part with a defect In workmanship or materials. Tires are rwt covered by tha warranty: appropriate adiustments wHI continue to tM 
made by the toa compamea Owners will remam rasoonsible for normal maln’.en4nco sarvloe and routine replacement of malnlertance Items such u filters, spark plugs, ignition points and wiper bladet 


The 

Brown 

Bottle 

Why did it 
make the beer 
taste better? 


Today, most beer comes in brown bottles 
that are shaped pretty much like this one. 

Fifty years ago practically all beer came 
in clear glass bottles. What changed things? 

Well, the Schlitz people up in Milwaukee 
put up a beer that they were particularly 
proud of, and they wanted it to taste as 
good when people drank it as it did when 
it left the brewery. 

This wasn’t possible with a clear glass 
bottle because just a little exposure to sun- 
light would cloud the beer and ruin the 
flavor. So Schlitz set out to find a bottle 
that would protect the beer from light. 

The brown bottle did it and more and 
more people began to drink Schlitz. 

.Since that time most other breweries have 
copied the Schlitz brown bottle, but no one 
has ever been able to copy the taste of the 
good .Schlitz beer inside. 

How about a Schlitz? 



The Beer that made Milwaukee Fatiunis 

O 1961 Jot. Schlitz Browing Co., Milwouko*. Wit„ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lot Angolet, Col, Kontot City, Mo., Tompo. Flo. 




Two's company when you use Kings Men After 
Shave Lotion, Its subtle, manly fragrance under- 
scores the vigorous way you fee! after soothing and 
cooling your just shaved face. What's more. Kings 
Men is the first 24 hour skin tonic— no Other after 
shave lotion gives you a lift that lasts so long 
You'll feel great all day when you start your day 
With Kings Men After Shave Lotion $1 ,■ .u. 



It’sso nice to have a King’s Man around the house 


KiTiGs men 

for good grooming 


0 


Alter Shave Lotion ■ Pre-Elecitic Shave Lotion - Cologne 
Aerosol Luxury Shave ■ Hairdressing ■ Deodorants 



SPECIAL 
HOLIDAY ISSUE 

This, our annual year-snd magatins. combines the 
December 2S and January I Issues. Good cheer/ 

Contents 

DtCEMlBhK 25, 1961 Volume 15, Number 26 

Ctiif' phoutgroph by Sum Shaw 

18 The Gold Rush That Failed 

In 1961 enireprcneiirs cookei! up an alplitibel \oup o/ new 
leagues ami /m'H' ieani\, bur Jans held out for juuliiy 

22 A Tie That Meant a Victory 

New York ami Cleveland plow'd each oilier to n 
s/iU as the Giants won the eastern chanipion.diip 

24 Boys and Girls Together 

The golf was good and the manners idmost impeccable 
when leading men and women pro golfers met in Hoiida 

A HOLIDAY SFI-CIAL: 

SFORT AROUND THH WORI.D 
28 Meet B. E. Bcnsinger. a man who realiv likes sports 
34 The unoersal beauty and drama of sport 
44 Hercules reiisiled: an interpretation of an old myth 
62 A gallery of the world's loveliest sportswomen 

73 Charles Goren's Bridge Quiz 

The traditional year'Cnd test diseloses bidding weak- 
nesses that lead to invisible tosses 

76 Cram Course for the Bowls 

.Seouting reports on the five leading bow! games and 
some helpful hints for the wmdd-be experts 

82 Pory Prince of a Balmy Isle 

Sir Ronald Tree runs a resort, pvssihlv a last resort 
of the old English social and sporting life 

95 Care to Try Dancing on Ice? 

Parke Cummings tells of a delightful sport that anvone 
of any age can pai iicipale in 


The departments 

14 Scorecard 100 l-or ihe Record 

99 Basketball's Week 102 19th Hole 


Spi)Rl« ti 1 1 f iHArtii, puliliHiteil 
Meekly hy liine Inc.. 540 N- Miehi- 
luin Avc.. Chicago II, III., cxecpi 
one i«ue at year end. SeconU-clas', 
postaue paid at Chicaip'. III., and 
at additional madinK ufliocs. Au- 
lhofi7Vd a<> seeond-elass mail by 
the Post Ortice Depariinenl. Oita- 
vta. Canada and for payment or 
puslaite in cash. C.S. and Canadian 
suh-crlptions *6-75 a yenf. Thi, 
iMue published m a national edition. 


Aiknunlotxmfnis on puge tOO 


Next issue 

Our lirsi isMic oT iltc new year 
will bk* un sale January 4 unii 
will, as always, pay iributo lu 
the outsiundmi; sportsman of 
the year just past. In addition, 
it will present some of iltc un- 
forgciiablc moments of l^ftl 
in hnlliant color photographs 
and will spotlight some of the 
finest perfornicrs- fishermen 
will find ti\c pages of beguiling 
paintings of angling in Vucu- 
lan. Skiers will be olFered wh.ii 
wc believe is the single most 
important instructiunai essay 
ever published. In the news scc' 
lion we will report on the pro 
football cliainpioiisliip and on 
the college bi>v.l games. Our 
cover will not, of course, bear 
a giicsiion mark {hrhiw) but 
instead the picture of an iinas- 
suming yet indispensable man. 
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ANNOUNCING 

COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB’S 
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FEATURED ALBUMS OF THE MONTH BY THESE GREAT RECORDING STARS 




MITCH MILLER 
tn COLUMBIA records 


. TV Sint Along. CalifornlA. 
,ert 1 Comt; ll's a Pj- 
er Moon: 16 hiU m all 



EUGENE ORMANOY 
on COLUMBIA records 


9B. Crolc; Grand Canyon Suite. 
Superbly performed by The 
Philadelphia Orchestra 



ROGER WILLIAMS 
on AAPP records 


1 1. Yel'ow Bird, Green- 
sleeves. An Alfair to 
Remember, Gigi, 9 more 



GEORGE SZELL 
OH EPIC records 


112. Dvorak: Symphony 
No. 5 “ThB New World” 
The Cleveland Orchestra 



RAY CONNIFF 
on COLUMBIA records 


2S. Concert in Rhythm. On the 
Trail. I'm Always Chasing Rain- 
bows, My Reverie. 12 >n all 



LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
on COLUMBIA records 


95. Gershwin; Rhapsody in 
Blue: An American in Paris 
New York Philharmonic 


t. Encore of Golden Hits. My 
Prayer, Twilight Time, Great 
Pretender. Only You. 8 more 


118. Golden Pianos. Warsaw Con- 
certo, Miseriou. Eiodus. Begin 
the Beguine, Bewitched. 7 more 


DAVE BRUBECK 
on COLUMBIA records 
77. Time Out. Blue Rottdo a la 
Turk, Three to Get Ready, Take 
Five, Everybody's lumpin', elc. 


191. Lisal Piano Concertos 
Nos. 1 and 2. Ormandy. The 
Phi adelphia Orchestra 



FERRANTE and TEICHER PHILIPPE ENTREMONT 

on UNITED ARTISTS records on COLUMBIA records 


HERE’S THE MOST EXCITING OFFER EVER MADE BY ANY RECORD CLUB! 
It you lom the Columbia Record Club during its Winter Bonus Festival, 
you will receive ANY SIX records o1 your choice tor only SI.&9 ! Never 
before has the Club offered so many records tor so little money! 
What's more, you’ll also receive a handy record brush and cleaning 
cloth - an additional value of $1.19 - absolutely FREE. 

Just look at the brand-new select on of records you now have to 
choose from ... more besl-seiling albums, more great artists, more 
record labels than ever before ! There are 60 records in all-including 
the 10 albums described under the artists' photographs featured above. 
TO RECEIVE YOUR 6 RECORDS FOR ONLY $1.89 -fill In and mail the 
postage-paid card provided. Be sure to indicate whether you want 
your 6 records land all future selections} m regular high-fidelily or 
stereo. Also indicate which Club Division best suits your musical 
taste; Classical; Listening and Oanemg; Broadway, Movies, Television 
and Musical Comedies; Jac:. 

HOW THE CLUB OPERATES; Each month the Club's staff of music ex- 
perts selects outstanding records from every field of music. These 
selections are fully described m the Club’s entertaining and informa- 
tive music Magazine, which you receive free each month. 

You may accept the monthly selection for your Division ... or take 
any of the wide variety of other records offered in the Magazine, 
from all Divisions ... or take no record In any particular month. Your 
only membership obligation is to purchase six selections from the 
more than 400 records to be offered in the coming 12 months. 
Thereafter, you have no further obligation to buy any additional rec- 
ords ... and you may discontinue your membership at any time. 

FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY. If you continue as a mem- 
ber after purchasing six records, you will receive-FREE-a Bonus 
record of your choice for every two additional selections you buy. 

The records you want are mailed and billed to you at the regular 
list price of $3.98 (Classical $4.96. occasional Original Cast record- 
ings somewhat higher), plus a small mailing and handling charge. 
Stereo records are $1.00 more. 

MAIL THE POSTAGE-PAID CARD TODAY to receive your 6 records- 
plus your FREE record brush and cleaning cloth — for only $1.69. 
j NOTE: S tereo records must be played only on a Ttereo rocord pla yer. | 

Mo'’* thon t, 250, 000 Fomiftsi now eni'oy fh» muiie program of 

COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB. Terre Haute, Ind. 




GREAT themes 

EXODUS 

NEVER ON SUNDAY 
THE APARTMENT 
plus 13 more 








RODEO 




SERKir 

BRAHMS 


FLOWtRPWN 

SOW 

giicmiL 

MOtDWtt . 

»03C(IISLKtMMt»SIFlN 


FLAiVvEx:: 

SrSCTACV LAR 

BECOBPtO m tPUII 






Treat 
your guests 
royally 


? 



Crt'tiu* (It* Me II the 


Delightful to sip . . . delightful to 
serve, Arrow Creme de Menthe adds 
magic to any meal. Delicious, too, 
as a casual drink ... in a frappe, 
highball, or on the rocks. 


ARROW LIQUEURS CORP., DETROIT 7. MICH.. 60 PROOF 


In tha U.S.A.... But Isims A wm, 
Fabulous 


iMmi miM' ' 



ON THE ISLAND OF ELEUTHERA. BAHAMAS 
Country club living on the Island ot Eleu- 
thera sixty mites east of Nassau with a hun- 
dred miles ol roads to explore the beaches! 
Luxurious guest rooms, golf (by card}, ten- 
nis. game fishing and all water sports- Pri- 
vate international airport and yacht facili* 
See Your Travel Agent 
Or Infi Reps Robert F Warner, Inc 
New York < Boston • Chicago • Washington 
Toronto • London 


live the life of ease... 

any season of the year ... at the ocean-front Claridge. 
Elegant comfort and service, so reasonably yours. 
Cocktail and supper dancing nightly. Superb cuisine. 
Every room with fresh and sea water bath 
and shower. 21” TV. 

» . . a most unusual ficfef • Atlantic City 

Direct Res- In NYC call WA S-2721. 

New York Office LO 5-1114 • Philadelphia. Kl 6-1937. 

Atlantic City (Area Code 609) 345-1271. 

GEORGE B BRUNI. Vice President A General Manager 




POINT OF 
FACT 


A college baakelball quia to excite 
the memory and increase the knowledge 
of fans artd armchair experta 


? (iif pla\tr\ \corcJ llu- iiio\l poiiii.\ 

in their \iir\ii\ huskethuH vurecrs {the (/»«•»■ 
lion\ III ilu\ i/iii: rr/er (inly to nuijor-cnlleue 
recoi ils I? 

• t incinnati's Oscar Robertson was far and 
away the ntosi prolilk scorer in college his- 
tory, In three varsity years (195X Ml) he 
scored 2.97.3 points in Xk games (.3.1.8 aver- 
age) on a record 1,052 held goals and 869 
free throws. Iliekie HcmricofWakc Forest 
ranks second with 2.587 point,s in ft*ur var- 
sity years (1952- 55). followed by Frank Scl- 
vy of F urman w ith 2.538 points in three sea- 
sons (1952-54), l oiirih on ihealliime list is 
Llgin Baylor, who scored 2.500 points in 
(hrec years at Idaho and Seattle, and fifth is 
Tom Ciola of La Salle with 2,462 psiinis in 
four varsity seasons (1952 55). 


? W7io/ player hoUis the recnril )or the hevi 
single-season scoring averoge^ 

• Frank Sclvy in his senior year (1954) av- 
eraged 41.7 points a game, ffe totaled a 
record 1.20*7 points (lirst player to go over 
l.OOO points in a season) on a record 427 
field goals and a record 355 free throws in 
29 games. 

? Has any play er scoret! over 1,000 points in 
a season since Se(\ \ did it? 

• Only Oscar Robertson, who .scored l.OIl 
points in the I960 season. 

? Oscar Rohertson n «.i the nuiional scoring 
leader {based on average per game) three 
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GUARANTEED TO MAKE YOU 
WONDERFULLY WEARY 


What better proof of perfect skiing than the happy tired feeling that 
follows at night? Michigan is famous for it. From December to March, every breath 
is spiked with winter. Every daylight hour is frosted giddy white. And every night 
and every corner of the state is equipped with its own particular simmering fire. 
Ever since skiing first began, people have come to Michigan for the gentle slopes 
and twisting slaloms and the feel of skis biting into a fresh coat of powder snow 

. . . and for that rare state of exhilaration with tiredness. Try it yourself. 

FOR Free literature on Michigan in winter, write Michigan Tourist Council, 

Room 4712. Mason Bldg.. Lansing 26. Michigan. 




WINTER WONDERI_AND 




Wfite for •Places lo Stay 
ana color literature to. Valley 
of the Sun Visitors Bureau. 
Dept SI-3. Pnoenii Antona. 
Or see your Iravel Asent. 


PlUMMlix 


A 


•izoiia 


PHOENIX OPEN GOLF TOURNAMENT February 7 to \ 

ittWc do mean the warm temperature! 

You’ll feel fit for fun in this sports- 
perfect, sun-tan climate. Golf courses 
galore, 25 of them, for the tyro or 
tournament player. And there’s a 
course just minutes from wherever you .stay in the Valley of the Sun. 

l isli lor bass in nearby canyon lakes; explore ghost towns of the Old 
West; tirive line highways to scenic wonders, national monuntents. See 
thrilling horse and dog racing. Watch major league teants in winter exhibi- 
tion games. 

Or just relax in shirt-sleeve comfort on a flower-decked patio or beside 
a palm-lined pool. By starlight, enjoy sujn-rb restaurants . . . outstanding 
theatrical and musical events. 

Break away and have fun in the sun. A happy holiday awaits you here. 


POINT OF FACT ...minutj 

\tar.\ in a rov—/V5H OS.I). 1959 (32.6) 
ami /VWf U.t. 7). Has any other player re- 
peated as scoring chutiipion? 

• George Mikan of DePau! was ihc leader in 
l'M5 (23.9) and 1946 (23.1 ). Frank Selvy in 
1953 (29.5) and 1954 (41.7) and Darrell 
Floyd, also of Kiirm.in, in 1955 (35.9) and 
1956 (33.8). 


? Jern Lucas of Ohio Stale had the highest 
fidd giud perce/i/agf lust scawn i.623h 
B'a.v this the best ever? 

• No. In 1956 Joe Holup of George Wash- 
ington made 2(X) of his 30) field goal ai- 
lempts for a .647 average. In four varsity 
seasons I lolup Siink a record .583 of his held 
goal aiiempts. 


? B ho the first player to score at least 
SO points in a game? 

• I lank Luisetti of Stanford scored 50 points 
in 1938 against Duquesne. 


? Uhat plaier holds the record for most 
points scored in a single game? 

• Frank Selvy scored KM) points against 
Newberry in 1954. The ncM best total is 73 
points, scored by Bill MIkvy of Temple 
against Wilkes in 1951. 


? B7;«/ team scored the most points per 
game in a single season? 

• Morchcad Stale made 2.782 points in 29 
games (1956) for a 95.9 average. The team, 
however, allowed 2.496 p<>in(s and ended the 
.season with a 19-10 record. 


? San Francisco icon 60 consecutive games 
hetsveen 1955 and 1957. iHiui is the nc.vt 
best viinning streak? 

• Long Island University won 39 straight 
games (1935-37); Seton Hall 39 (1939-41); 
Texas 37 (1913-17); and North Carolina 37 
(1957-58). 

? U/iur aetise has a) the most hms? 

b) the hest u inning percentage? 

• a) Western Kentucky's Ld Diddle, in 39 
seasons, has coached teams that have won 
732 games (lost 2(4)1. He is the only active 
coach with more than "^OO victories prn>r 
to (his season, b) Adolph Rupp of Ken- 
tucky has won 645 games and lost only 122 
( 841) in 31 years of coaching. 

— Maury Ah r.N 


It) 



''ALKKI’ 


Aglow Avith the 
spirit of giving— 
die elegant 
decanter of 
Whlker^ DeLuxe. 
Eight years old, 
smooth and femous. 





HERTZ 


RENT A CAR 



Sports 

Illustrated 


Roy t Larwn 













Pr.idorl.«i: Citnc L'lrich, Will, am Call.inl.cr; .oi-v 




The closer you shave 


the more you need Noxzema 


Noxzema Medicated Instant Lather is a cream 
lather— oxtra-rifh! It's the only instant lather 
medicated with Noxzema’s famous skin- 
care formula. I^ets you shave ch*an, c(X>l and 
close — 01 / 1 irritation. 



And Noxzema saves you money. It’s concen- 
trated gives you far more lather per can. 
Try it! Also in Brushless and l>;ither. 

MAKE THIS PENCIL TEST YOURSELF | 

/ ’r '1 . 

iS- ;:r- : 

Ordinary lathers can’t Creamy, rich Noxzema 
hold up pencil, <>l ten let holds up your whi-skera 
whiskers <ln)op. loo. So as it does this pencil. 
y«mr razor snaKS und You ahnve clean and 
8cra|H*s — irritates skin. close without irritation. 


Mdxzeiiiii'’’^ 





SCORECARD 


THE ROYAL PHILOSOPHY 

Despite what they think of themselves— 
and they seldom think of anything else 
— college football coaches generally are 
not considered philosophical or intel- 
lectual giants. It was refreshing the other 
day, therefore, to hear one of them. Dar- 
rell Royal of the University of Texas, 
make some good, common sense about 
coaching. Royal, who completes the 
second year of a lO-ycar contract with 
Texas when the Longhorns meet Missis- 
sippi in the Cotton Bins I. draws 517,500 
a year and was recently named Coach 
of the Year by the F'ootball Writers' 
Association. 

■ I'm the world's biggest coward," he 
said. "I run sca.’‘cd all the time. I agree 
with Hisenhower when he sitid just be- 
fore the election. The opposition always 
looks 14 feet tall.' But coaching is large- 
ly a matter of dealing with people and 
it's a new world every day. 1 never feel 
like I'm going to work when 1 get up in 
the morning. It's a wonderful profession 
when you can earn a living and not feel 
like you're working to do it. 

"The only thing that disturbs me 
about my profession is the fact that peo- 
ple give you io<i much credit when you 
win and too much hell when you lose. 
I'll he the same person and do the same 
things when we lose, but people won't 
believe me. 1 won't change, but the peo- 
ple will." 

We commend Royal's statement and 
hope it will be seen by every coach, col- 
lege president and over/ealous alumnus 
in the land. 

LA DOLCE VITA 

Two weeks ago William Patrick Perry 
of San Francisco celebrated his 109th 
birthday with a night on the town at 
Lake Tahoe. Calif. He spent a line eve- 
ning playing the gambling tables, ogling 
the girls and helping himself to an occa- 
sional snort. It is Perry 's theory that girls, 
whisky and gambling increase one's lon- 
gevity. For physical-htncss buffs and for 
the enlightenment of whatever prudes 
may be within earshot, we offer Mr. Per- 
ry's advice; "I won't say that 1 win a lot 


or lose a lot when 1 gamble, but I have a 
hell of a good time, win or lose. To live 
as long as 1 have. I recommend that you 
gamble, grab every girl in sight and nev- 
er turn down a drink." 

COODBY, CHARLIE 

The other day Charles Comiskey 1 1 stood 
in front of a battery of microphones in 
Chicago and announced that he had sold 
his 46' , interest in the White Sox to a 
group of 1 1 young Chicago business and 
professional men for an estimated S3. 5 
million. Thus, for the first time in 60 
years, the White Sox are without a Co- 
miskey in any sort of control. 

In recent years the White Sox have 
made as many headlines in court as 
on the hall held. Young Comiskey be- 
came involved in a long and bitter stock 
light with his sister. Dorothy, which 
ended when .she sold her controlling in- 
terest (54' i ) to a syndicate headed by 
Bill Veeck in 1959. Charles Comiskey 
couldn't get along with Veeck either, 
and the fans and the team both suffered. 

The new combine has an average age 
of 36. surprisingly young for baseball. 
(The oldest member is 41, the young- 
est 31.) We hope that these young men 
can get together with the majority own- 
er. 47-ycar-old .Arthur .Allyn Jr., who 
htuighl Veeck out in June, and bring to 
Chicago some young, forward-looking 
ideas. Chicago can use them and. most 
certainly, so can all of baseball. 

THOSE BLACK, BLACK HILLS 

The Colorado School of Mines basket- 
ball team boarded a bus at Golden, 
Colo, the other day and traveled 424 
miles to play Black Hills Teachers Col- 
lege at Speartish, S. Dak., 190 miles 
northwest of Wounded Knee and 107 
miles south of Camp Crook. Once inside 
the Black Hills gvm. the Colorado team 
started getting in trouble with the refer- 
ees. At the end of regulation time, ihe 10 
Orediggers had been socked with 40 per- 
sonal fouls tout of 50 possible), but the 
game was tied 56-56. At the end of Ihe 
first five-minute overtime Black Hills and 
eSM were still lied 62 62; at the end 


of the second overtime period the teams 
were deadlocked at 66 66. Midway 
through the third overtime the referees 
called another foul, and CSM finished 
that period with four men. hut still held 
matters to 70 70. In the fourth overtime 
period the referees whistled two more 
CSM pla>crs out of the game, and for 
Ihe final two minutes two CSM play- 
ers played against five from Black Hills. 
I'inal score: Black Hills 80, CSM 79. 

LOSER 

The United .States Military Academy 
recently fired its head football coach, 
Dale Hall. The reason was simple: under 
Hall, Army couldn't beat Navy. To old 
generals and young lieutenants, beating 
Navy is terribly important. The old gen- 
erals have not yet named a successor but 
they have made their position clear. 
Young coaches who lose to Navy never 
die, but they sure fade away. 

THE MEAT HUNTERS 

The ways of some hunters arc wondrous 
strange, and not merely in the New 
W orld. W c learn of the existence in Aus- 
tria of the Vienna Central Cemetery 
shooting club, a group of sportsmen de- 
voted to potting hares, pheasants and 



partridges in— you guessed it -the Cen- 
tral Cemetery of Vienna. Sighting hap- 
pily over the graves of Brahms. Beetho- 
ven. Gluck, Schubert. Strauss and other 
departed dignitaries, club members have 
been known to knix'k off as many as 50 
hares a day. 

F rom Switzerland comes even more 
discouraging news of the annual Lake 
Constance lit-li hcn battle. The lick hvii is 
an inedible, unsporting moorhen that can 
be killed by a half-witted child. The brave 
Bvkhen hunters slither through the reeds 
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15, IStvl 


Samuel Bronston recreates ancient contests 
of strength, skill and endurance in the 
panoramic story of one of the world's greatest heroes! 



El Cid's charge that changed all history 


Cl 'iliiniuj; ') 


And a love that lived a thousand years! 


musiclt^ KO/M «Tiltpnli> IIUJ^IU^ .U.lll’V^A and 
70 mi« SI mraUMRWA TKUI\B)UIR' a IIVMI H l)f)(l\.ST0\ IHIIIH nill\ 
disiribuU'fl In AlJJlil) ARTISTS 


,, alien «itii iou'iLMsmiwnioNs 


Dazzling action in the lists as Charlton Heston literally risks his life for realism! 



SeltzeL 

for that 


FEEL- BETTER 
FEELING 

When headache or upset stomach 
is spoiling your fun, get that feel- 
better feeling with alka -seltzer. 
Drop two ALKA-SELrzER tablets 
in a glass of water, It becomes liq- 
uid relief. It speeds through your 
system to relieve that headache, 
settle your stomach, fight pain 
and fatigue. 

There’s nothing quite like 
ALKA-SELTZER to help you freshen 
up and feel better fast. So, wher- 
ever sport takes you, take your 
ALKA-SELTZER along. 



SCORECARD ...mifionl 

of ihc lake and into ihc roosting areas. 
There they wail until sunup legal hunt- 
ing lime. But the first shots always ring 
out (i\e minutes before legal time, fired 
by naturalists trying to frighten the birds 
to safety. C'anvasbacks and mallards, no 
dullards, swarm into the air and out of 
range. But the dim-witted livlchcti hang 
around their roosts, there to be shot, 
clubbed and throttled, while the natural- 
ists race home to write letters to the edit or. 

THE PRIZE IS RIGHT 

The Bathurst Turf C lub of New South 
Wales has ct>me up with a new wrinkle 
in prizes for Thoroughbred horse racing. 
Ii has announced that the lucky lady 
horse who wins the club's race for lillies 
and mares on bebruary 24 will be treated 
to a free stud sersicc by Tulloch. the 
Australian horse who won S247.776 in 
stakes before his recent reiiremcnl. Such 
individual allenlion from Tulloch usu- 
ally costs SI. 1X0. 

Ciordon Bourke. secretary of the 
club, esplained: "We needed a gimmick 
and decided to offer something a bit dif- 
ferent from the usual run of prizes." We 
can't think of a better gimmick at the 
moment, though we do feel il had K'tler 
be confined to racing. 

THE HEART OF THE MATTER 

Tlie consensus of preseason basketball 
polls was that \N ake forest should finish 
this season as the naii<'n's third besi 
team, behind Ohio Stale and C incinnali. 
The season had hardly begun when 
Wake l orest had a chance to elevate 
itself one notch further by defeating 
Ohio Stale. Bui Ohio Slate clobbered 
them. Then Wake forest traveled to 
Ciuinesville. Kla. t<i play the University 
of 1 lorida. which promptly wtui an up- 
set 71 65 victory. The W'ake forest stu- 
dent body studied the mailer and decid- 
ed that Coach Bones McKinney was 
doing an excellent job. So they hanged 
the team in elligy. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• I ouisville track officials arc trying to 
gel the AAU to m»>vc its annual Madi- 
son Square (iarden indoor champion- 
ship track meet to l.ouisville's 14.550- 
seal freedom Hall. 

• I he Big len is moving slowly toward 
a mandatory eight-game round-robin 
football schedule within its own league. 
Behind the trend arc faculty representa- 
tives who are determined to curtail over- 



“Goodbye, Old Friend?" 

Many thousands ok mk.n and 
\voMv:s Iri-asuTt' old vvalclws that 
tlu-y have woni d.iily for 15, 20, even 
25 years. If you ar<- one of tliein, is 
tliis the time to -say "Cootlfiye, old 
friend"— and hoy a new Longines? 
We give you the facts. * During the 
p.ist 75 years, Longines watclies have 
won more honors for aeeiiraey tlian 
any others. Yet. oh.scrv.itory te.sts of 
today’s Longme.s watches reveal 
iniTc'vUbU' improveinenls over thc)sv 
of even H) years ago. In the language 
of the Observatory “the mean 
dep.irtnre from the daily rale” has 
been redneed almost 65", The most 
H'Ct'Ot eoinpetilions at C.enevii anil 
N'eueliati'l Oovernment Ohservaioric-s, 
we might add, eontrihiited 
handsomely to the accolades, honors 
and awards of Longines. the icorld's 
tno.sf /lonurcd tciilrh, * H yon have 
never e.xperieneed llu- joy and 
sati.sfaction of owning a Longines 
watch, this is a giKx! time to hegin. 

LONGINES GOLDEN SCEPTRE 
"Golden Seeplrc" — l iK go/d 
Florentine finish. Hrilliantlij cut 
synthetic .sapjihirv cryslul. . .SINS. 
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emphasis. Good het: ihc plan will Ise in 
clTecl for ihe 1967 season. 

• If Joe Kiiharich qiiils Noire Dame to 
coach the pro C hicago Bears there's a 
good chance that Michigan State Coach 
Dull'y Daughertv will replace him. 

• I'he I 'niversily of Mar> land may short- 
1> break the Atlantic Coast Conference's 
color line by recruiting a Negro basket- 
ball player. Marsland alumni are weary 
of seeing the best kK’al players going to 
schools in other sections of the countrs. 

SHIPS THAT PASS 

Catholic High School of Tesarkana, 
Te\as sent its basketball team to Hugo. 
Okla., 125 miles away, for a game with 
Hugo High. En route, they passed the 
Hugo team headed for levarkaiia for 
the same game. A mistake in a printed 
schedule caused the mi\-up. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Cr, Robert Nail. IIi>uston bridge ex- 
pert. after playing eight hours a da> for 
16 coaseculivc davs in national tourna- 
ments: "li took a lot of sleeping pills 
to gel through this ttuirnament; if I 
hadn't taken them. I would ha\c had to 
get up e\er\ day before I esen went to 
sleep." 

• I dwin A- Mcl7onald J'.. assistant 
coach of the I.os Angeles Jets of the 
.American Basketball League "ILiskel- 
ball IS a game of chance, 'l ou look up 
at Ihe scoreboard and see who is aheasi 
when the gun is tired. That's the intent 
of the game. M's dice with hoops, to be 
perfectly frank." 

• Harold (iianes of Ciroses Archers 
Corp.. Mbiiquerque. on receipt of an 
i>rder for one of his hosss from Katanga 
I’rosince "I sure ho|v this eiisiomei is 
on our side." 

• Richard Cardinal Cushing, at the an- 
nual Boslon police ball: "(iambling ex- 
ists cserswhere. And no one can dens it. 
The Cniied States Arms ssouldn't be a 
siirtieient lass enroreement bods to slop 
people from gambling. In ms theologs. 
ganihliiig IS not a sin any more than Isi 
lake a glass of beer or of hard liquor is 
a sin. It's the abuse that makes gam- 
bling esil or drinking intoxicating liqus>rs 
evil." 

• leiTs Dossnes, replving to Promoter 

Sam Silverman'ssuggestion that l^ownes 
go through with his return fight with 
Paul Pender in Boston: ■‘What! Me go 
to an Irish city like Boston to defend 
nn tide on St. Patrick's night— svith the 
judges and referee all named KeJIs. 
Kells and Kells!'’ end 



CITIES FTEl ofAKT TWASirRES* SLAIJT 
SHORE REPORTS* PICTURESOEE LAKES --R- 


COlORfll IIE4fHES;i:- MAJESTIC SNOW 

CAPPED alps;e- respee.npeni mEEA>'$ 

^ SEASONAL SPORES^ 

ENRICHSD SyForKLORE CUtTURAI, EVENTS-f 
-i ,-1 GAV' iocm ure* TEMPTIHG poop ANP WWEgf 
?!; ANPFORPl^CRWWATWCtAJ'rE: THEWOH.D 
FAMOl/S ITALIAN FASHION ANP PREnOU0 HAKRICRAf'Tg* 

Information ** (loficin Stole TburiJt Office — C.NJ.T. 

NEW YORK 626 fifth Avenue 

CHICAGO 333 North Michigan Avenue 

SAN FRANCISCO St Francis Hotel 
NEW ORLEANS 338 Internotionol Trode Mori 
ond all Trove! Agents. 
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THE GOLD RUSH 
THAT FAILED 

In 1961 fast-buck promoters and misguided enthusiasts cooked up an alphabet 

soup of new leagues and new teams, but U.S. fans stood fast for quality by ROY TERRELL 


H ello, sports laits. To lUI you in on the results of some 
‘of hiM ocek's pro games. Ihc Steers Iranipled ihc Rens 
1 09 -lO^. Ihc Ciliicliaiors stabbed the Toros 35 -8. the Oilers 
drilled the Raiders 47 16. the Jets blasted the Chiefs 90 89 
and the Stars dazzled the Skippers 19 10. As soon as you 
recover from the shock of those scores. wc'II tell you more. 

Honestly, there art- new pro teams named the Steers. 
Gladiators, .lets. Chiefs and Stars; also the Pipers. Patriots. 
Panthers. Bombers. Bills and a few dtrzen others you may 
not have caught up with. Along with the Cavaliers, Saints. 
Chiefs. Broncos. Packers. Titans and Tapers, they arc en- 
trants in the three newest "major" leagues to grace pro- 
fessional sport: the American Basketball League, the Na- 
tional Bowling I cague and the American l-oothall l.caguc-. 
otherwise known as the AHL. the NBl. and the Al l.. Not 
to he confused with these (and if you'ie iK>t confused by 
now. youre not paying attention) arc other new teams 
called the Twins. Angels. Vlets. Cowboys. Vikings and 
Packers in the AL. the NL. the Nl-‘l and the NBA. leagues 
established, more or less, for a number of yctirs. 


All of this alphabet soup has splattered sport into a newt 
era: the era of bcl'Liddlcmcnt. Only a ccrtilied public ae- 
eountanl with a good pair of trifocals can follow the sports 
pages, and not the least puzzled of the citizenry are the 
sportswriiers themselves. The .Sf/« Fiaticisio Chroniiie 
listed every team and every team nickname on its bulletin 
board and underscored them in hctivy red pencil to keep 
the poor headline writers from racing en masse to the near- 
est mental hospital. Therearcso many bos .scores, statistics, 
standings and schedules that The Kansas City Sloe decided 
to change its tiny agate typeface to a blacker, more legible 
one to keep its readers' optometry bills down. 

Actually, only a little practice is needed to keep all the 
teams straightened out. Perhaps the best system is to do it 
by towns. Take Los Angeles. Altlunigh the Ni l., the Al . 
the NL. the NBA. the NBL and the ABI. have fianehises 
there, the A) 1 has moved to San Diego. With that In 
mind, just keep telling yourself that the Dodgers of the 
National l.caguc arc named in posthumous honor of pedes- 
trians who have tried to cross the Hollywood I rceway. and 




the I akcrs of the NBA arc so called because Los Angeles 
has even more lakes than Death Valley. The National F-oot- 
ball League's Los Angeles Rams, of course, came from 
Cleveland, and the .American League's Los Angeles .Angels 
arc owned by Cienc Autry, who rides a horse almost all 
the time now, since his driver's license has been suspended. 

Now consider the other coast, The Giants of the NF L 
play in Yankee Stadium: the Mets of the Nl. will play in 
the FA)lo Ciroimds and be managed by that famous Na- 
tional League figure. Ca.scy Stengel; and the New York 
Gladiators of the NBI compete in Tolctwa Borough, N.J. 
Once having seen the Knicks of the NBA. who could forget 
them? And you all know Harry W’ismer. 

If. after all this, you are still perpleved. gel in line. I he 
new teams, the new leagues, the franchise shifts, the IHix 
and the pu//lcmcnl arc all piirt of a frantic scramble for the 
entertainment buck that makes the Oklahoma land rush 
look like a Sunday stroll through Central Park, Perhaps 
avarice and greed are words too strong to describe the 
primary motivaiioiuil factor; on the other hand, so arc 
CIVIC pride and altruism. 

The lamentable fact is that whether the new owners and 
promoters climbed on the bus simply to make money or 
for less interested purposes, most of them turned out to 
be bubbichcads. The public has proved to be more sophis- 
ticated and knowledgeable than anyone had figured. .Al- 
though generally in favor of expansion, fans refused to 
pay for inferior products, parliciilarly with television at 
their fingertips. As a result, only a very few of the clubs 
in the new leagues now find themselves on sound linancia) 
ground — the Houston Oilers and San Diego Chargers of 
the AI L and perhaps the .San F rancisco Saints of the 
ABl . to name the only three that come immediately to 
mind. With franchises such as Omaha and San .Antonio 


of the National Bowling League rigor mortis already has 
SCI in. 

Expansion, properly conceived and executed, is an ad- 
mirable goal for all sports. With a population that has 
grown to 1X0 million, and with more leisure hours available 
today than anyone dreamed possible, who can deny that 
a demand for new sports events exists, at least in 
certain areas'.’ Houston, for example, with a population of 
almost a million, the largest city in the South, deserves 
big league baseball, professional football and basketball. 
The same is true of Minneapolis-St. Paul, San F-'rancisco. 
Dallas. Kansas City. Bui the trouble with the expansion 
now rampant is the ha.sle with w hich it came about. 

The American and National leagues are cases in point. 
The big-league baseball owners killed the proposed Con- 
tinental l-cague; then, fearing congressional action, they 
took immediate steps to fill the void. The American League 
moved to 10 teams in l%l and discovered that this was an 
unwieldy, inefl'icient number to begin with, whether you 
happen to favor 61 home runs or not. Now the National 
League is prepared to dilute and suffer, too. Because big 
league baseball remains the best loved of all sports, it will 
survive and continue to grow, Hvcniually Toronto and 
Dallas and Denver and Atlanta will go big league, too. per- 
haps in expanded i2-teain leagues. In the meantime, base- 
ball must struggle, and so must baseball players. Jetting 
hack and forth across the country, switching time /ones 
week by week, the bleary-eyed ballplayer spends a lot of his 
time resetting his watch and the rest of the lime trying to 
figure out what ball park he's playing in at the moment. 
"One night in 1 ..A. I wondered why I was so tired." said 
Vic Wen/, last season wiih Boston, now with Detroit. "But 
then I real»/ed although it was only 10 o'clock it was one 
a.m. back in Bi'Klon.” Complained another player: "Just 
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COLD RUSH 


ahoin ilic lime 1 gel siraighlened out. it\ time to leave." 

Hut basehaH\ expansion problems, nettling though they 
may be, are as nothing next to those of professional football 
and basketball, I he National I tKitball League is nourishing 
and has been for 10 years, but some of the franchises arc 
hardly as sound as the public is led to believe. Dallas. 
Minnesota. St. Louis, Pittsburgh and Washingum arc all 
hurting at the gate. So what chance docs the American 
Poolball League have? This is a league that was formed out 
of frustration. When the NI L stubbornly slammed the 
door in the face of several deserving cities. Larnar Hunt of 
Dallas and Bud Adams of Houston decided to lake matters 
into their own hands. Now. in Its second year of operation, 
the ALL is losing less money than it lost in 1960. but its 
television sponsors arc beginning to back out and the re- 
sulting blow to each team amounts to about SI00.0(X). 

A number of franchises arc shaky. Oakland, with a 
losing team, has to play across the bay in San Francisco; so 
far the Raiders have dropped seven owners, one coach, one 
general manager and tw o publicity men. Boston newspapers 
give more space to the New York Giants than to their own 
Boston Patriots, who may lind themselves w ithout a playing 
field after 1962. The Dallas Texans must compete with the 
lyallas Cowboys, and neither can make money in a setup 
like that, New York's problem is Harry Wismer. I'd Blaine, 
a Missouri tackle drafted by both the Green Bay Packers of 
the NI L and Wismer's New York Titans, explained that he 
had seriously considered signing with the Titans. Then he 
talked to Wismer. “.After spending 10 minutes in the same 
room with that man." said Blaine, "there was no doubt 
about what 1 was going to do. I went straight back to my 
hotel and signed with the Packers." 

Still, the ALL has managed to sign the first draft choice 
of the Detroit Lions for the last two years. And although 
the new league has been far less successful this season than 
last in signing lop college players, it has forced the NLL 
into a costly bidding race. The Philadelphia Lagles had to 
come up with a S5.01X) bonus and a SIS.tXX) contract to 
win a Georgia tackle named Pete Case away from the 
Houston Oilers; this is approximately twice the amount 
the NKL used to pay for rookie tackles. Ray Jacobs, a 
270'pounder from Howard Payne, got in on the gold rush 
by signing with both the Oilers and the Dallas Cowboys, 
then didn't know which bonus check he was legally en- 
titled to cash. Said his wife. Jo Ann: ‘i've got a check in 
one hand for S.1,0(X) and a check in the other for S2.500 - 
and SI. 50 in my purse for groceries. I still don't know what 
that big. dumb tackle is going to do." With luck Jacobs 
w ill collect a potful of cash at the expense of one league or 
the other, and neither can stand this sort of thing very long. 
"Sure, the AFI. is hurting us." ^ays Buddy Parker of the 
Pittsburgh Steelcrs. "The NLL is 25' i weaker this year," 

If the API. owners most of them men of wealth — can 
afford to hang on for another three or four years, the 
league will Ivc established. Pay television probably will 
arrive sometime during that period and almost automat- 
ically convert each franchise into a solid moneymaker. 
Maybe live or six of the eight cities now in the league 
will survive long enough to cash in. But if loo many fran- 
chises fold, the remaining teams — the strong ones -prob- 
ably will be integrated with the NPL. That is what men 
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like Hunt and Adams wanted in the first place. But what 
a price to pay for the privilege! 

The American Football League docs have one thing 
going for it: it. is attempting to gain acceptance in a sport 
that already has proved profitable. But the American Bas- 
ketball League is try ing to pass off its own inferior product 
as big league in a sport where the established big league 
is still crawling out of the bushes. Why anyone should 
want to follow in the National B.iskclball Association's 
footsteps is diffteiilt to sec. The NBA is a pitifully un- 
balanced league, with the Boston Celtics dominating the 
Eastern Division, and the Los Angeles Lakers now dom- 
inating the West, The schedule is a cruel series of overnight 
hops from town to town over a murderous six-month 
period. The playoff system, in which a full season of com- 
petition eliminates only one team in each division, is a 
farce. The result is that attendance is down 30'^ this year. 
The NBA slays alive because of its network TV contract. 

Despite all this, Abe Saperstein. the promotional genius 
of the Harlem Globetrotters, has coveted an NBA fran- 
chise for years. Denied aUmittunce. he decided to form a 
new league, with his own team in Chicago. Thus the 
•ABL — conceived in pique and dedicated to revenge. The 
league's l.os Angeles Jets, playing in the shadow of Elgin 
Baylor and the Lakers, can't even attract fans with free 
passes. Kansas City, the best team in the new league, has 
won 18 of 23 games because (unlike most of the other 
teams) the Steers managed to sign legitimate local college 
stars like Larry Comicy of Kansas Stale. Bill Bridges of 
Kansas and Charles Enkc of Missouri. Yet the Steers, 
who need 3.000 spectators a game to break even, have 
averaged only 1,5(K), and arc even drtvpping off that pace. 
The San Francisco SainK are averaging 3.500. according 
to the management, and this relative success may make 
them eligible for the NBA when the ABL folds, if the 
figures arc accuralc. It has become almost standard practice 
to inflate attendance figures in the new leagues, adding a 


whole colony of “ghosl spcciators” to the announced 
gate. One team fired its press agent for the cardinal sin 
of M/H/erstating the attendance at a game. 

[desperately looking for some glimmer of light in the bleak 
picture. Saperstcin is quick to note that "our league is giv- 
ing employment to the little men in basketball - which is 
something the pro sport hasn't done before." It might be 
pointed out that the SV PA provided employment, too. but 
nobody made money off it in the long run. Saperstein’s 
league is so incredibly underfinanced that it has to save 
every piece of string merely to endure through this first sea- 
son. The Los .Angeles Jet.s. foi example, use airplanes foi 
their long hauls, but when they arrive in the Midwest they 
discreetly switch to private automobiles to cut costs. 
Awarding a franchise to Honolulu was a romantic idea, 
but not a very practical one. since private cars cannot make 
that jaunt. ABl. teams fly to Hawaii, but to keep from hav- 
ing to make the expensive trip too often they hang around 
the island long enough each time to play the Honolulu 
Chiefs five straight games. Watching two great pro basket- 
ball teams five nights in a row would tax even the most 
rabid fan. but watching Honolulu against the Chicago Ma- 
jors over the same grueling stretch is clearly above and 
beyond the call of spectating duty. 

Surprisingly, there is one new league that is in even worse 
shape than the cul-and-patch ABL. and that one is the 
National Bowling League, an out-and-out promotional 
venture created on the premise that millions of bowlers 
would assure the success of the game as a spectator sport. 
Well, bowling is not a spectator sport, and already the NBl. 
is going under. Curiis Sanford of Dallas, the big mover 
and shaker of the new- league, will not admit defeat, but 
Sanford is an energetic, driving promoter who never gives 
up until he is going down for the third lime. Already the 
waters have closed over his head twice. At first, crowds 
turned out more from curiosity than anything else: the 
curiosity salislicd. they returned no more. Omaha folded. 




and so did San .Antonio. \\ ho knows who will be next? The 
Kansas City Stars drew 187 one night, l.os Angeles drew 
350 and blamed it on I ) the rain, 2) the Lakers' playing in 
town. 3) Bob Hope. They should have blamed it on bowl- 
ing. Detroit is doing better than any of the other cities, with 
Dallas not too far behind. Yet Dallas drew only 300 for a 
recent match with l ort Worth. ‘This is the way I ligure 
it." .says one iiiidwcstcrn sports editor. ‘‘1 like to bowl; I 
also like to fish, but I don't want to pay to sec someone else 
fish. Now you take football or baseball. I can't possibly 
run 50 yards for a touchdown against the CJiants or hit a 
home run off W'hiiey l ord, so I'll pay money to watch 
someone else do these things. But occasionally I can bowl 
jusi about as well as any of these guys in the league: some- 
times I can bowl beller." 

Originally the NBl expected national network television 
support, but It failed to materialize. The league runs at 
night, during prime TV time, and sponsors figure they'll 
stick with Garry Moore and Dr. Popenoe. •‘Unless this 
league has the backing of national TV time, it isn’t going 
to go." says Harold Weber, who owned the original Chi- 
cago franchise but dropped it like a rattlesnake when he 
found out there was to be no television. ■‘We don't need 
TV," says Sanford. We'll see. 

The shameful part of all this misguided sporting creativ- 
ity is that a few men with integrity and energy and munici- 
pal pride arc going to be hurl before expansion is complet- 
ed. Sport, like everything else, must have its pioneers, and 
if everyone sal back and waited nothing would ever hap- 
pen, But it is regrettable that so many of the new leagues 
and teams and franchises were poorly planned and ineptly 
organized. Too many entrepreneurs tried to till vacuums 
that were not vacuums and wound up expanding for expan- 
sion’s sake alone. I'or the sports promoter of the future the 
lesson should be clear. The American fan wants quality. 
Let the seller beware. end 
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A TIE THAT MEANT 
A VICTORY 



New York and Cleveland traded touchdowns, but in the end it was 
the Giants who proved they were the best pro team in the East 

by TEX MAULE 


T iu spcarpoint of an attack is the 
iiuartcrback. said I’aul Brown, a 
trifle wistfully. The sharp dilTercnce be- 
tween his Cleveland Browns and the 
New >'ork Giants in the 7-7 tie that 
allowed the New York team to sidle into 
the Hastern Conference NFL champion- 
ship last week had been the Ciiant quar- 
terbacks, Y. A. Tittle and Charlie Coner- 
ly. who give the Giants a two-prt)nged 
spear. Brown's own quarterback. Milt 
Plum, was more of a butt than a point in 
this game. Time and again, under the 
savage pressure of the Ciiant defense, he 
overthrew, underthrew or didn't throw-. 
Tittle and Concrls, under almost equal 
pressure, moved the Ciiant team well 
enough to preserve the tic New York 
needed for its I2lh Nf L division cham- 
pionship. 

The Giants, of course, will now play 
the fearsome Circcn Bay Packers inCireen 
Bay on New Year’s F.vc for the world 
championship. It is perhaps unfair to 
say they sidled into their conference 
championship. They won by being the 
best team in the Fast and they proved 
that this Sunday in a violent, strong ef- 
fort against the best performance the 
Browns have managed this season. 

Possibly the biggest factor in the 
Giant tic— in view of its importance to 
the Giants it is almost impossible to 
resist culling it a victory — was the siege 
gun punting of thick-thighed Don Chan- 


dler. Twice in the first half he set the 
Browns hack to their three-yard line, 
once with a kick that skipped sideways 
or\ the five to go out of bounds and again 
with a punt that bounded high in the 
air over the head of Cleveland safety 
Bobby Mitchell and was killed on the 
Browns' three by Boh Simms, Chandler 
reserved his most prodigious effort, 
though, for the last period. With two 
minutes left in the Giant-Brown game 
and the news of Philadelphia's 27-24 
victory over IX;lroit already on the 
scoreboard, he stood on the Giant 20- 
yard line and lifted a high, sailing kick 
clear over the head of Mitchell, some 60 
yards dow nlield. The ball was dow ned on 
the Cleveland seven, again by Simms, 
f rom there the Browns could not find 
room to mount a final attack. 

Ironically, one of the few good passes 
l‘lum threw on this cold, gray and damp 
afternoon was dropped late in the fourth 
quarter by the usually sure-lingered Ray 
Renfro on the Giant lO-yard line. Ren- 
fro had outmaneuvered the Giant sec- 
ondary. and the long pass fell cleanly 
into his hands only to squirt out again 
as he raced toward the live. 

For New York the game was a good 
preparation for the championship game. 
Cleveland, with Jim Brown, a fullback 
comparable to the Packers’ Jim Taylor, 
explored the possibility of running off 
the left side of the Ciiant line, as Green 



Bay had done so successfully three weeks 
earlier. But there was no hole there for 
Fullback Brown. With the bliKking of 
Bob Skoroiiski and Fu^/y Thurston 
in the line and Paul Hornung from the 
backficid, the Packers probably will be 
more dangerous than the Browns, but 
New York may have found at least a 
partial answer to the Green Bay running 
offense. 

“We pinched in to close the off-lacklc 
hole,” said Giant Defensive End Andy 
Rohustelli. "We wanted to force lirown 
to the outside, where he's easier to bring 
down.”' 

Al Sherman, the young Giant coach 
who did a remarkable job in winning 
a conference championship in his fresh- 
man year, juggled his two quarterbacks 



judiciously. Tittle pl.iycd the ciniic first 
half, relying on .Mcs ebster as his prin- 
cipal sseapon. As the second hall begun 
Sherman sent in Conerly. 

"I wanted lo get away from SNcbsicr 
for a while." he said happily after the 
game, a small, red-faced man slaiuling 
in a circle of importunate reporters. 
■'I ssanied to vise Wells. I knew svhat 
Wells could do. and I wanted V. \. to 
watch the way Conerly used him." .loel 
Wells, hohind massive blocking from the 
Ciani line, ripped for several fidy si\- 
or seven-yard gains. 

The (iiant defense, asusual. diagnosed 
Cleveland‘.s attack almost perfectly. The 
one Cleveland touchdown came when 
Paul Brown clearly outguessed the Ciianl 
defenders, W ith second and 10 for the 


Browns on theCtianl 3X, the <»ianls tried 
a hlit/. sending middle linebacker Sam 
UvilT scurrying up the middle after Plum. 
Plum. who. because he hasn't spent 
enougit time in the league, does not re- 
treat as deeply into tlie pocket as more 
experienced quarterbacks like Tittle and 
Conerly, is usually vulnerable to this 
kind of rush. This lime, however, he was 
just able to throw, hitting 1 nd I.eon 
Clarke over the middle in the area Huff 
probably would have been covering had 
he not been rushing. Clarke hung onto 
the ball and won a fool race lo the 
goal line for the touchdown. 

Afier the game little, who won his 
ftrsl division championship in his 14th 
year as a pro. called his wife in .Nlherlon. 
Calif. Theirs was a singularly unproduc- 


tive conversation. ■‘IXimn it. honey." 
> ..A. said. “We did it after 14 years. " 
Mrs. Tittle Ix'gan to cry , A. jvvinevl her 
and I hey cried together for four minutes 
and then hung up. 

In the American 1 ootball League the 
Houston Oilers, as everytrnc expected, 
demolished the Oakland Raiders. 47 16. 
to win the hastern Division title. The 
Oilers will play the San Oiego Chargers 
in San Diego December 24 for the ,M I 
title. This will be a replay of last year's 
title game and. in view of the rather list- 
less recent eH'orts of .San Diego (the 
Chargers lost to the Boston I’atriots 
41 0 in the last game of the season). 
Houston should win again. 

And in the Nl 1.. don't hel against 
(ireen Bay, 


END 


BOYS 
AND GIRLS 
TOGETHER 


When top men and women pros met in 
Florida, the golf was surprisingly 
good and the manners almost flawless 


by ALFRED WRIGHT 


T i'urnament golf for 1961 ended last week in 
Sebring. Fla., of all places, with ihe shrill and 
chccr>' sound of girlish laughter floating through 
the humid night air. There was tea dancing to a 
small combo in the lounge of a hotel called 
Harder Hall and other sounds and sights not 
usually associated with the professional side of 
the sport. Twenty of the best men pros and an 
estual number of their female counterparts had 
galhcred. along with 52 teams of men and wom- 
en amateurs, for the Haig & Haig .Scotch mixed 
foursomes tournament a unique and highly 
entertaining conclusion lo the wcek-in. week-out 
grind of tournament play in which the sexes arc 
so rigidjs segregated. 

After four days of this second playing of the 
tournament. l>a\e Kagan and Miekes Wright 
finished the 72 holes with an amazing score of 
272 16 iiiulcr par o\er a pair of courses that 

are by no means palsies when rigged for cham- 
pionship play. They began the final round with 
a live-stroke lead over the second-place team 
of 3ohnn\ Foil and Marilsnn Smith and nine 
strokes over Sam Snead and Pally Berg, who 
were tied ft>r lOih. The lead should liasc been 
safe, but the da> was not \er\ old before Snead 
and Berg. Ihe two oldest campaigners on the 
course, began to carve away at par. Ihe cheers 
of their large galler> lifted across the course to 
warn the leaders that something was going on 
up ahead. The two young pros ( Kagan and Miss 
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WINNING TCAM of Duvc 
Kugan anil Mickcv Wriplu 
is Hanked by riin- 
ncrs'iip Sam Snead {hin and 
I*aii> Ikre iriiil't) as all ^^.ui 
turns on PinecrCM l.ake' 
courv:. I’lajini: consiMeniK 
line golf, R.igan and Miss 
Wright linished l#> iiiuler par. 
Snead and Miss HergM under. 


VN’riitht lire hoth 26) hcgiin to run sciircd. \iilh 
hirdics ;it 6. K and ^ to finish the first nine with a 
foiir-iindcr-par .^2. Snead and Bery never lei up 
the pressure and finallv came home with a final 
round of 65. hut it just wasn't enouyh ayainsi 
the aygressivc. all-out yolf of Rayan and Wriyhl. 
whose own final round was a 67. ,\s soon as the 
tournamcni ended. Kayan and Wright rushed 
to phone l-arl Stewart, the pro at the Oak ( lilT 
C'ovintrs < 'U»b in Dallas, who has been coaching 
them both over the past >ear. 7 heir pairing at 
Sebriny, no coincidence, was due to their mutual 
bi'iid w ith Stewart. 

NV'iien the golfers arrived at Harder Hall eariv 
last week to compete in a one-dav Pro-Am 
tournament before the llaigst I laiy contest be- 
gan. ihev proved for tlie /illionth time, in case 
such aildilionai proof was needed, that the best 
pros are capable of murdering anv norniul golf 
course. (ia\ Brewer, wlio luid been on a par- 
ticularh hot streak for the previous month, set 
a new course record for Harder Hall with a 65. 
and so did the apparentiv wear-proof Samuel 
.lack son Snead. Ted Kroll Itad a 64, \1ason Rii- 
dolph and Judv Kimball, llie latter bv no means 
the best of the ladv pros, had 65s. while Paul 
Harnev. I d I uryol and lonimv Bolt came in 
with 66s. Seventeen others, including 1 1 of the 
ladv pros, bellercd tlie par of 72, It slu>uld be 
noted that this new course, winding through the 
pine trees and Spanish moss ofccniral I lorida, 
was beaiitifullv gri'i'mcd. the air still and dr>. 
the lees not loo far hack and ihc pm posilions in 
tlie center of greens us snuioth as a ballroom 
floor, It is a 6.72.^->.ird course designed hv the 
talented golf architect. Dick SS'ilson. and it has 
ample bends and bunkers and water ha/arvls to 
keep the plav honest. 

On the following four davs. when the men 
and women were teamed and plasing alternate 
shots, the golf became inimcnsclv more interest- 
ing and clialicnging. The plav on the first taiul 
third) da> of the tournanKiil was at nearhv 
I’lnectcsl lakes, and there the fairwavs. damp- 
ened bv a VVcdiicsd.iv night ram. allowed fi>r 
almost no roll even on Salurdav. A 220-vard 
drive had to arrive on iheflv through the dampish 
air. Now the average par 4 was no longer a drive, 
a pilch and a putt for the pros, because the 
ladies, (iod bless iheir preiiv muscles, just di'n'i 



GIRLS AND BOYS 

hii a golf ball 'cr\ far. And every other 
•*hoi was ihe:rs. 

The team of l^ow I insterwalil and 
Marlene Bauer Hagge almost never 
reached the green in 2 on holes of 3X0 
yards or more, and Kinsierwakl is hitting 
the ball somewhat farther, albeit more 
erratically, than he used to. So they had 
to pitch and putt magniticcntly to bring 
in their one-under-par 71. Most of the 
other teams were in the same lix. with 
the notable exception of Ragan and 
Wright. Ragan is a husky young man 
who hits the ball with great power, and 
Miss Wright is by far the biggest hitter 
in women’s golf. Where others were slug- 
ging away at the greens with long irons 
and woods. Ragan and Wright were 
hitting up with five- and six-irons. They 
alone were tibic to reach the longer par 
4s and shorter par 5s in 2 with a decent 
go at biixlic putts. Yet even with this 
advantage, they were only one under 
par at Pinecrest on opening day. 

With the great disparity in distance be- 
tween men and women, the strategy in 
two-ball foursomes is fascinating to fol- 
low , A couple chooses between the man's 
or the woman's drive, then play alter- 
nate shots. .As a rule, if he has a chance 
to reach the green with a four-iron or 
shorter club, the man will play the sec- 
ond shot off the woman's drive because 
even these finest of woman pros have 
trouble hitting long irons that bite into 
the green with any real authority. If 
neither man nor woman can reach the 
green on the second shot off the other's 
drive, the woman will play that second 
shot and the man will do the chipping — 
giving him one more stroke on the hole. 
The Haig & Haig proved beyond ques- 
tion that the men. with their superior 
coordination, arc more deft than the 
women at even the short shots and the 
putting — surer both of themselves and 
their technique. 

It was additionally fascinating last 
week to see how team play — and the pres- 
ence of the ladies — affected the manners 
of the most obtuse golfers. Tommy Bolt, 
who was teamed with attractive and 
young Jo Ann Prentice, was as courtly as 
a chamberlain for Louis XV. "Lovely 
shot, honey." he would tell Jo Ann when 
she struck the ball well. Once, when she 
missed an 18-inch putt, he said, "Don't 
let it get you. honey. If I had a dollar for 
every one of those Tve missed. 1 wouldn't 
have to work no more." Another lime, 
after the team had taken a bogey. Bolt 


said. "My fault, honey. I hit a poor sec- 
ond shot." and he was right. 

Kveii the fearsome Snead was amaz- 
ingly civil to his partner. Miss Berg. Last 
year, at his own request. Snead hud 
learned with Mickey Wright. In view of 
the great distance Miss Wright can hit 
the ball, they were a pair who had an 
enormous advantage over the field. As 
Ragan put it this year. "Mickey can hit 
the ball as solidly as any of the first 10 
men on the lour." Yet when things went 
badly. Snead refused to speak to his part- 
ner, He never consulted with her on her 
shots, made all the decisions unilaterally, 
walked ahead of her on the fairway in a 
solitary funk and otherwise made him- 
self thoroughly unpleasant. This year 
Snead was teamed with Patty Berg in 
large part because each represents Wil- 
son Sporting Goods, and the 43-ycar-old 
Miss Berg, with years of golfing prestige 
behind her. took no guff. Snead was 
helpful to her in re.iding the greens and 
sometimes would walk ahead to the 
green to pace off the distance before his 
partner played an approach shot. “A 
hundred and twenty yards, Patty." he 
would call back. ".And flat." 

Courteous as they were, the men didn't 
hesitate to assume command of their 
teams, and there was no conspicuous in- 
stance of female insubordination. Once 
when there was a question of which ice 
shot the Finstervvald-Hagge team w'ould 
use. Tinstervvald said in his pleasant 
way. "Td better play it— unless you want 
to." Translated into mixed Scotch four- 
somesc. that reads, "I'll play the next 
shot" and under these circumstances, 
the man had better make good. Finster- 
wald did. He hit a marvelous four-wood 
to within 15 feel of the pin, some 200 
yards distant. 

Even with the men's manners glisten- 
ing with polish, most of the girls were 
extremely nervous during the early stages 
of the lournament, uncertainly hitting 
shots that they could normally make 
with their eyes closed. Several, among 
them Wanda Sanches and Murle Mac- 
Ken/ic Lindstrom, were lucky enough 
to be teamed with Ted Kroll and Gard- 
ner Dickinson, two pros who teach as 
vveii as they play. Before or after a round, 
the girls would get free lessons at the 
practice tcc. Around the practice green 
in the late afternoon the men and wom- 
en would show one another some lit- 
tle trick of putting, and you would 
hear such sweet talk as Boll saying to 
Bill Collins (in the presence of several 
of the ladies). "Those girls know how 


to pull- They just knock it in the hole." 

F or all his sweet talk with the ladies. 
Boll, it must be owned, was at times 
still foiiimv Bolt. .Saturday, on the 11th 
green at Pinccrest. he missed a simple 
pull and reverted magnificenlly to form, 
hurling his putter ferociously at the 
ground. The shaft .sank 21 inches into the 
soft soil, a new world record, as some- 
body remarked. Glaring at the protrud- 
ing end of the shaft. Boll then kicked it. 
breaking it in two. Since he had no other 
puller in his hag, he was forced lo tinish 
the round using his driver for a putter, 
He may have discovered something. On 
the 17ih green, he drove-putt for an eagle. 
This set him to laughing about his pre- 
dicament but. moments before, he had 
been anything but the gay, carefree golf- 
er. On his approach to the 17th he lost 
his temper again and buried his nine- 
iron up to the grip. It was in so deep the 
caddie was unable lo dislodge it. F-or the 
first tantrum Bolt was fined SUK); for the 
second, possibly because Fioli had broken 
his own record, nothing. 

In the evening after dinner, while the 
men. even Bolt, were relaxing or dancing 
with their wives in the bar or were up- 
stairs in their rooms helping to look 
after the baby, some of the more dedi- 
cated women would come hack in their 
Bermuda shorts to practice pulling on 



a floodlit green in front of the hotel. 
Someone even ran across tall Carol 
Mann practicing her swing in front of a 
full-length hallway mirror opposite the 
elevator on the second floor. 

Not new. only rare 

Scotch mixed foursomes arc a com- 
mon part of the togetherness program 
at virtually every .American country 
club, but they are rare indeed among 
the pros. Just after \\ ork1 War II there 
was such a toiirnameni at the Dubs- 
dread course at Orlando, fla.. hut it 
was at match play, and mingled pros 
and amateurs more or less indiscrim- 
inately. 

The idea for assembling a well-organ- 
i/ed group of the best men and women 
came from an enterprising Connecticut 
teaching pro named Ben Roman, whose 
son is the captain of this year's I’l mcelon 
golf team. In the winter Roman runs the 
golf at Harder Hall, which is one of a 
new breed of resorts that doesn't even 
want your business unless you (and your 
wife) plan to play golf every day. A 
couple of years ago Roman suggested to 
Harold (Sonny) Rcniield. president of 
Renlield Importers. Ltd., who handle 
Haig & Haig whisky in the I'.S.. that 
he promote the tournament. Renlield. 
a golf bug, was mildly interested, but 


mostly for the mixed Scotch angle. I'vcn- 
lually David Jacobson, one of a pair of 
brothers who run Harder Hall and nearby 
I’ineerest in the w inter, were approached. 
Jacobson phoned E'd Carter, then tour- 
nament director for the PCA. and C'ar- 
ter forthwith assigned a date in late De- 
cember. provided Haig & Haig pul up 
SI5,(XH) for a two-day event. 

A short time later Renlield had some 
second thoughts, for he learned of the 
press's absurd practice of refusing to 
mention a brand name in reporting a 
sports event. Lor instance, the Buick 
Open, with a SSO.fXK) purse put up by 
Cieneral Motors, usually gets into the 
paper as the F lint Open, since it is held 
in I lint. Mich. The I ueky Lager Brew- 
ing Co. puts up a similar purse for a 
tournament in San I rancisco. hut it 
comes out in print as the Lucky Intcrna- 
tional- Last year when the De Soto 
division of Chrysler wanted to sponsor 
a tournament, they went to all the trou- 
ble of staging it at fX* Soto Lakes Club 
in Bradenton. I la. The press couldn't 
get around that one. 

On Carter's promise that he would 
supply a representative group of men 
pros. Rcniield tinally agreed to take a 
chance anyway, and he put up the nec- 
essary SIS.OOO last year for a tv\o-dav 
event. Carter also suggested that a held 


of amateurs be invited. Jim Turnesa and 
Ciloria .Armstrong won the pro division 
last year. Truman Connell and Barbara 
Melnlire the amateur, and in some news 
reports Haig & Haig got mentioned. 
Renficld was pleased with the publicity 
and immediately pledged a S25.fl(>0 
purse for the 1961 event, which was 
lengthened to four day.s. 

After splitting the winner's share. 
Mickey Wright took home S1.73H. the 
second-highest purse for a woman pro 
during the entire year lllte l adies' I’C.A 
Championship winner won S2.5I)0), That 
helps to explain why only four of the 
leading 20 money winners among the 
women were absent three for family 
reasons, and Louise -Suggs, because she 
couldn't play with Mike Souehak. who 
had an ailing wrist, This female turnout 
eonlirmed F d Carter's prediction that 
"the girls will crawl to Scbnng on their 
hands and knees for that kind of dough." 

As this year's tournamenl came to a 
close, there was some quiet talk among 
the Haig tS: 1 laig emissaries that the purse 
for next year's renewal might even be 
raised as high as 550,000. I or that kind 
of money, the I’layers aiul Palmers and 
Sanderses and Caspers might crawl to 
Sebring. too and Scotch mixed four- 
somes might start to build up llie kind 
of popularity they deseivc. smo 


BEFORE PUTTING. MARLENE HAGGE LISTENS TO ADVICE FROM PARTNER DOW FINSTERWALO IN FRONT OF PINECREST CLUBHOUSE 




An Infinite Variety 

The way of the world with a game is mirrored in all its astonishing variety in the 
lollowing 40 pages. First, Barbara Heilman tells the very American story ot 
Benjamin Edward Bensinger, Chicago businessman and supersportsman. Then 
action photographs (page .34) catch shining moments in sports that identify 


by BARBARA HEILMAN 


THE 
ENTHUSIAST 


Benjamin fidNsard Bensinger. at 56. is kept serv busy making 
millions and millions of dollars. He bnnight it on himself, 
having deliberately taken over the Bronssvick Corporation 
and on purpose jumped its net vsorth from S22 million to 
more than S200 million, but the fact is. his career as a good 
old-fashioned sports nut is going to hell. A fine specimen of 
the breed is rare and to be cherished when come upon, even 
if he has strayed and taken to \sorking loo hard. So let us 
consider Mr. Bensinger. 


He was born in Chicago in 1905. and he and his brother 
Bob were the fourth generation to enter the family billiard 
and bowling equipment business. (His own two younger boys, 
Roger and Peter, are the fifth generation with the company 
bis oldest hoy, Ted. worked for Brunswick for a time, but is 
now in Beverly Hills. Calif., enigmatically engaged in "mvest- 
ments.” ) The business was begun unobtrusively by his great- 
grandfather. John Brunswick, a Swiss cabinetmaker, who 
obliged a customer by building him a billiard table in I K4S. 


nations almost as their flags do. Scholarly and entertaining, Alexander Eliot 
(page 44) chronicles the deeds of Heracles, first of the Olympian sportsmen and 
a Greek hero who tamed water in ways modern conservationists are trying to 
imitate. Finally (page 62), a gallery of the world's loveliest sportswomen, a 
theme that is particularly apropos in a year in which the wife of the President 
of the U.S. has done so much to lend an aura of glamour to the arena of sport 


In 1961 his greal-grandson is obliging his customers with 
baseball, softball, golf, tennis, basketball, football, boxing, 
badminton, track, wrestling, volleyball and soccer equipment, 
with every kind of hunting and fishing clothing, with ice 
skates and roller skates, bowling bails and automatic pin- 
sciters. casting reels and spinning reels and runabouts and 
yachts. And school furniture and hospital equipment. The 
exact number of items produced by ail of Brunswick's divi- 
sions has never been calculated, but guesses have ranged 
as high as 100.000. 

The Bensinger family has been socially prominent and well- 
to-do for generations, but it has been only in the last seven 
years that the company has operated on any such scale. It 
had been producing primarily billiard and bowling equip- 
ment, and even there had been dragging its feet, until in 1 954 
B. K. look over from his elder brother Boh and whipped ihe 
placid company intoa froth. He put M IT Engineer Saul Jacob- 
son in charge of developing an automatic pinsetter in the 
shortest possible time; the pinsetter achieved and financed by 
a series of enormous and improbable loans. Brunswick got 
back into the bowling business in a big way, From there it ex- 
panded into other ureas, buying up such thriving, sturdy 
companies as MacGregor Sport Products and Owens Yacht, 

SftliirS tLlUSTKAIlD DfcCfcMHEt 25. n>6l 


and it now has arrived at a status more of empire than family 
business. The whole Brunswick complex as it exists at present 
is an extension of one man's astounding energy and drive; it 
is a monument to Bensinger and the American system of busi- 
ness management- and it is interfering with his duck calling. 

Bensinger rides, hunts and fishes. He has fought bulls on 
Juan Belmonte's ranch and has run with them in Pamplona. 
He golfs and plays tennis and skis, shoots billiards, bowls, 
flies airplanes and, of course, calls ducks. In between, he goes 
to games to watch other people do things. 

"1 like things that arc challenges," Bensinger said the other 
day, sitting quietly, as he rarely docs, in the bullfight room of 
his North Shore apartment, "I spent hours and hours with 
phonograph records, learning how to blow that duck call, I 
got pretty good at it. I was invited to go to the Stuttgart duck- 
calling contest." he said, pleased. "About the airplanes.” he 
went on. "during the war the factory in Muskegon, Mich, was 
doing a lot of defense work. We were building drone aircraft — 
plywood, twin-engine. We had to hire a lot of new people, and 
the foremen and superintendents had to know what was go- 
ing on. So we arranged with the local high school to have 
classes a few nights a week— classes in fundamentals about 
planes, building planes, etc. I went originally just to set an 
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example if ihc boss doesn't put himself out. who the hell else 
is going to? — and I got interested and started taking flying 
lessons in otT hours. It was still light at 6 o’clock, and I wem 
after work if I didn’t have classes or an\ thing. I went from a 
single engine to a little more advanced, and a little /nore ad- 
vanced. and when I got m> license and read a lot of books I 
went for Link t raining." Th is ret|uired getting to Grand Rapids 
and back in lime to start work at 8 a.m. After the single- 
engine rating, he got his multi-engine rating and qualified 
for a seaplane rating, and then about 1947 he applied the 
same thoroughness to dropping the whole thing. "I tigured 
iliai unless I could fly a couple of hundred hours a year I 
ought to quit." he said, and he quit. 

■’When they went hshing." says his bo> Peter of B. T. and 
his friends, "these guys would show up, bank presidents and 
one thing and another, and D.id would give casting lessons 
tm the lawn." Tit is period is clearly recalled by Mrs. Bensinger 
as well - in terms of ladders and flies to be extracted from the 
neighbors’ trees. 

Linda Bensinger. the former Linda Galston of Woodmere. 
l ong Island. N.Y.. is a woman triumphantly more beauti- 
ful as a grandmother of six than her pictures show her to 
have been as a girl. For a woman who has said rcstraincdly. 
"I don't really have to sit for 99 years fishing in a boat." and 
who is inclined to look wistfully over her shoulder at a night- 
club as she's being borne away into the Canadian wilds, she 
has held up splendidly under the 3.1 years of her marriage. 
.She went skiing and caught cold on her honeymoon, and 
nioiherhood found her regularly in the stands at Wriglcy 
F'icld next to B. I;,. the children on their laps, watching the 
Bears. "She was sort of a widow during certain seasons." as 
Roger puts it - certainly the duck- and goose-hunting sea- 
sons. B. E. has lished this hemisphere from the Chilean Andes 
to Alaska and spot-fished the rest of the world. Big game 
hunting has never been his passion; his particular fondness 
IS for birds. "1 love to shoot birds. I love to just see birds.” 
he says, and with his cronies he used to disappear regularly 
into Canada for goose and duck. 

"They were dirt-and-shovcl, dig-your-own-pit trips." Rog- 
er recalls. "They would fill up tlie station wagon with sluff 
and go, They were very portable, and they moved. They 
would get in the car early in the morning and sight a flight 
of geese, and then they'd try to figure out where the geese 
would be the next day . They 'd make their pits and camouflage 
them and hope the geese would be there in the morning. 
I remember one year they had a chaufTeur and look a pneu- 
matic drill to dig the pits." 

"That was my father's chauffeur. " R, E. explained. "He's 
retired now he loved cxeryihing about hunting, so he used 
to go with us." As for the drill, that made its appearance fairly 
laic in the game, "It's all right when you're young, you can 
knock yourself out digging through it. but that ground is fro- 
zen solid afteryou get down two or three feet. It never thaws. 
And the fun was fooling the geese and making a pcrfccl 


Th<' Ri u\ingfi family: top row from left to right: Jurma. um Tt-ifs 
«»/<•; Linda Bi-initigcr. B.E. Bottom row. from left to right: son 
Peti-r and /i/v wife Linda; Roger; Ted; Tonimre, Roger's wife. 


pit, I used to really lose it. I remember ilie first time 1 look 
Roger duck hunting — I wasn't sure he'd like it. I had a port- 
able radio with me. to hear some football games. It happened 
to Isc a good day. and the ducks came in so beautifully 
that I got all excited and dropped the Zenith worldwide 
gadget off my lap and into the marsh. Rut Roger got some 
ducks, and he loved it." 

B. E. introduced all the boys to sport early (if one may 
put it so piissiscly ). They were. Roger says, weaned on the 
Bears, and a Chicago pro basketball team called the Cicars. 
When school was out. B, E. took them hunting and fishing — 
to Canada, to Acapulco. Miami and (he Baltamas. When 
school was in. he was there, watching their football games, 
basketball games, track and tennis meets. "He was interested 
— and demanding," Roger says. "He wasn't overly compli- 
mentary about what I was doing, but he was always there, 
and that means a lot to a boy." 

Bensingcr's own father had traveled a great deal when 
B. E. was young, and took B. E. with him. "I can remember 
catching Fon-Hen near Baden-Baden when I was 5," Bensinger 
said, lighting a cigarette, "and I used to go with my mother 
and listen to band concerts all over (iermany . I did develop a 
fondness for music, although I'm tone-deaf. I try to play the 
piano, and I played the mandolin and the banjo — very bad- 
ly." ("He knows opera." his wife says happily. "All the 
other wives have trouble getting their husbands to go to the 
opera. Not me. and he tells me ail the stories and sounds like 
Damon Runyon.") Also, when he was a little boy he under- 
went six weeks of being taken every day for four or six hours 
to the Louxre. He claims to be unscarred by this cultural ad- 
vantage. but Roger observes that on a family tour of Europe 
in 1950 his father got through the Louvre at a sort of dead 
run. "and I was right behind him." 

I n the days before Brunswick mushroomed. Bensinger 
had been free to take his own boys on u number of ex- 
tended trips, and this European tour of 1950 is remem- 
bered as the best of thorn. Bensinger packed the family 
into a big Lincoln and drove them everywhere to do 
everything; no cathedral in Europe, Peter says, has gone 
unsighlscen. Linda had done a massive job of organizing 
that held up until they got to Spain, where it. and Linda 
and Mr. Travelletti. the travel agent, underwent some- 
thing of a strain. "When we got to Spain." Peter recalls, 
"Mr. Travelletti had to make so many changes in our 
hotel space he nearly went out of his mind. Dad would 
say there's a better bulllight here, or there, and we'd 
have to go." Before the boys' first bullfight B. E. had 
insisted that they know what they would be watching, 
■fhey read and read of course. Death in the Afternoon 
from cover to cover — with the result that both younger 
boys went berserk from the first. They went to the apar- 
tado at 12 and were late for lunch. They went to bull- 
lights. they took movies, they met bulllighicrs and went 
up to thejr hotel rooms. "Belmonte’s a quiet, courteous 
man." Roger says. "Charming. And Ordonez is very 
quiet. But Dominguin! Flash! Really a flashy guy. 1 re- 
member seeing him before he went out to light a bull - 
he would straighten his jacket and his eyebrows." Roger 
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pulled at his kipels and straightened his eyebrows, and 
there it was— a very nashy guy. "NVe spent the next 
whole summer doing nothing but going to bullfights. 
Peter was really cra7y about it — we had to keep an eye 
on him or he would have been an cspoiitiiin’o (/.e.. a spon- 
taneous or volunteer ron'm] and jumped into the ring. The 
•Spanish newspapers mentioned him. the possible new North 
Amcriean iimru. and all that. We used to praetiee. W'c 
bought capes and we bought htiinU'ii/lcix. we looked in the 
mirror and studied angles, and every night we practiced 
passes. It was all a little hard on Viothcr." he added thought- 
fully. 

Linda Just did what she always does about this sort of 
thing. She had a party. She loves to have parties. Her answer 
to R,F.,‘s hunting trips was. for csamplc. to give the Dvick 
Hunters' Ball, for which she deeoialed ihe Conrad Hilton 
in Chicago as a held, l or the bullfight party she had an 
arena built on the lawn, got a band to play proper bull- 
fight music and put a friend of I’eter's into a bull costume. 
Bensinger. Roger and Peter got to Ix' matadors, and a splen- 
did picture of them in their suits of lights commemorates 
the occasion in the bullfight room. There were the Dec- 
oration Day parties, to which everyone brought some- 
thing (Dr. Ralph Bettman once brought a cow. under 
the heading of beverages). There was the trout-lishing 
party, for which the swimming pool was filled with trout. 
No guest caught anything — l.inda later decided the fish 
had been too recently fed — and the next morning, about 
6. Peter and Roger sneaked out of the house and cleaned 
up. 

The most marvelous party, however, was for Roger's 
sixth birthday. Lvenings the boys used to gather around 
the radio and submerge themselves in the doings of The 
Lone Ranger. Just before the birthday Linda said to 
Roger, ■‘Why don't you write to station W<iN and send 
an invitation to your party to The Lone Ranger'.’" and 
Roger did. with what degree of confidence is not record- 
ed. Came the birthday, the children were silling in a 
circle in the yard, and with a thunder of hooves and 
cries of. " Ihere's work to bo done in the canyon!" who 
comes crashing through the hushes? B.L!. Bensinger and 
Seymour Oppenheimer. that's who. though the boys ac- 
tually did not know it until years later, "His suit was 
while suede, and he had guns and a mask and everything 
— it was gorgeous!" Linda says. Bensinger is tall and 
dark, an enormously handsome man; his white stallion 
reared and pranced and. as Peter recalls. "W'e were all 
petrified." Perhaps this prevented their observing criti- 
cally that Tonio had a mustache. ("Tonto doesn't /kov 
a mustache." Linda had protested, hut their friend Sev- 
mour Oppenheimer had said firmly lhat. well, ihis aflci- 
noon he would.) The Lone Ranger invited everyone to 
come up and ndc with him. but the invitation was de- 
clined with terror by all but one little girl, and eventu- 
ally Roger, It was a pretty dashing party, and one of the 
pleasantest rccoileelions is probably Peter's, of his father's 
habit of coming home from work to listen to The l.one 
Ranger with them. .Actually, he was honing up on his 
part — what caves The Lone Ranger and Tonto had been 
frequenting, and whom they were saving fron) what. It was 


in point of fact more a sort of homework for B.F. than 
the shared passion Peter recalls. 

The Bensinger house in Highland Park where the hoys 
grew up is described as Cieorgian. but it strikes one first as 
pure house, li is gracious and ample, ivy-covered and lived-in 
until furniture and carpets and wallpaper bespeak their qual- 
ity by stoutly remaining this side of the shahbiness to which 
the Bensinger exuberance would have reduced anything but 
excellence. The upstairs sit ting room seems filled with chint/cs 
and curios, glass birds and antique dolls, an old writing desk 
and a modern telephone stand, a motley assortment of pic- 
tures and great warmth. Down the hall is the Bensingers' 
bedroom, overlooking the pool and the ravine, windows all 
the way around so that w ith the shades up it has the air of a 
sleeping porch. The boys' rooms have been done over. Ted- 
dy's is a nuisciv foi the giaiulcliildien. and llie walls of w hat 
was Peter and Roger's have been painted w hue instead of the 
philosophical beige of the days when the boys bounced bas- 
ketballs olT them. The bookshelves remain intact; one finds 
Doctor Doliiilc. the ()/ books. \/ohy Dick and ArahUnt 
Sittlus. And Jules \'crne. Rohinwn Cnnoc. Andersen and 
Cirimm. the Juxt So Stories and the Jiiiiftlc Hooks. In the 
attic there are the built-in cedar closets lull of hunting clothes 
and equipment- There arc old ice skates hanging on nails, 
and boxes marked "Boxing Ctloves" and several pairs of 
crutches, There are l.ake Shore Country Club cups iminorlal- 
i/ing swimming and tennis triumphs, and the magnificent 
Gin and Tennis Club Trophv. (The Gm and 'Feimis Club 
was txrgun b\ I.inda and B.L... and involved gin and tennis. 
The irophy was eomended for on the Bensinger court.) It is 
a steel mixing bowl, w iih the Gin and Tennis Club emblem, 
crossed racket and gin bottle, and the names of champions 
from 1938 to 1950 all emhla/oncd in red. green or white 
paini. 

There are boxes of costumes, aiui boxes that say. "Red 
Christmas Smock." "Old Curtains." "Red. W hite and Blue 
Bunting and Silver Bell." "\1r. B. Old Fashion Bathing 
Soil" ("ll's really his b-alhing suil. " Roger's wife says). "Red 
Devil Hallowe'en Costume." "Royal Blue Feather Boa." 
"Red Cross Production I'niform." "Orange Cioal— Mari- 
bou." and "Wedding Dress. Nightgown and Wedding 
Shoes." There are cribs and a dress form, and a closet with 
"Butler's Short Coats On This Side" and "All Ted's Summer 
Suits, October 195 1 ." .And an old steel Zeppelin two feel long 
and pictures of cow boss and cactus on the walls, proe a aied 
in a very youthrul hand to be the work of "Peter B." 

O utside, the tennis court lies along the cutting gardens. 

almost facing the kennels, where the retrievers, old Star 
and young TaiVy and Amber, look out al even a stranger, 
hopeful of action. Thev haven't got a chance. B.F. isn't going 
lo gel in much hunting this vear. He may get up to his lodge 
on Ins own seven miles of the Resiigouehc (to which Linda 
has enthusiastically relegated the deer heads, moose heads, 
bi'rds and fisii of 30 years) for'salmon but. for the most part, 
he will just go on keeping too bus> . 

Bensinger claims he will retire at f>0. If he lUvesn'l. he will 
at 65, and by that time at least live grandsons will be ripe. 
The great outdoors would do well to lx resting up. eno 
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MORE WAGON ROOM ... MORE WAGON ZOOM! Open the 
door, look at the floor and you’ll see that Buick's new Invicta Estate 
Wagon has more easy-living room now than ever. /Reason? Advanced 
Thrust that places the bigger, livelier Wi/dcaf V-8 far forward over 
the front wheels . . . makes the front floor nearly flat. Advanced 
Thrust also gives you. ruler-straight going even- in crosswinds. Faster 
wheel response. More reason to make it a Buick wagon? Buick's sizzling 
Turbine Drive, carpeted floors, power 
tailgate window are all standard. Try 
a real wagon at your Buick dealer’s now. 

Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp. 
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The Universal Tug 
and Tempo of Sport 


The games men play change magically from nation to nation, but each has 
its moments of beauty and high excitement, as the pictures below and on 
the next eight pages disclose. Here, for example, a village cricket match in 
England creates an atmosphere of late-afternoon, late-summer tranquility 




In India 


those intense youngsters play field 


hockey, the national pastime there and one 





ihdl is popular in Pakistan and other lands 
still influenced by British spoiling traditions 



In South Africa 


players on Rugby teams from rival 


mining towns scramble for the ball in one of the 



innumerable periods of orderly turmoil or patterned 
confusion permitted by the rules of many games 





In Turkey wrestlers meet each year 

in a week-long tournament started by 
sultans 300 years ago for army training 


In Spain an impassioned pelota a 

mano champion gets set tor a full-arm 
smaish during a contest in Barcelona 


SPORTS ILLUSrRATt<» 
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Australia, in the oceanic distances of the 

Outback, where the nearest neighbor may live 100 



miles away, horse racing provides its familiar, uni- 
versal fascination at a meet at Betoota (pop. 14) 




be U’urcr ramcr, " nbich haiinson the next po^c, is .'l/c’\i;nJtT Eliot's intcrprcio- 
tion of the mvih oj Heracles (or Hercules), the strong wan of the ancient Greeks, 
the ijrcatest athlete oj the a<jc of IcijcnJ. Eliot, w ho lives in Greece, has Jone e\iensive re- 
search inro c/ic urr uncf /ttcruriirc oj the unck’nts. His version oj the Heracles legend is u 
startlini^ departure from the standard tradition; he sees each oj the stranijc, wiidh inhJe^i- 
nativc adventures as havinij a solid basis in reality. 

Oj Eliot's treatment oj Heracles, Projessor Howard \. Porter oj Columbia University, a 
leading authoritj on Greek literature, says: “ When Nietzsche's ' Pirih oj I ra^edy' appeared, 
the (jreatcsi Greek scholar (j the day, ^V'i/jmovvii/, wus oppo/Zed ond rc^c^orJed ir os u 
threat to ever^ thin^ he stood jor. Some spiritual descendants oj M'i/omoiv irz w ill no doubt 
be ojjcndcd by ‘ The Water Tamer,' and it is perjectly true that the piece is not a hisioricalh 
valid report on the Heracles oj Homer, or oj Euripides, or any other version in our sources. 

Bur it muv Be doufated ij o vu/id interpretation oj t/ie muB in i^eneru/ is possiBZc or, ij pos- 
.sibie, »oi/Zd he oj the least interest. The lei/cnJ is a vast inherited conglomerate oj motijs, 
many mutually contradictory . It comes alive only when edited, distorted ij you will, by a Homer, 
an Aristophanes, a Nietzsche, a Freud, a Robert Graves or an .Mesander Eliot. ‘ The Water 
T amcr' is a beautijullv » ritten and richly imaginative addition to the lore oj Heracles. ZTit- 
ness the cornucopia, jirst transjerred jrom Anialihca to Heracles by Ovid and now i^lorious!^ 
become an irrii^ation ditch in Eliot's version. The interpretation of the dragon oj Troy as a 
polluted well is not .scientijic or historical, i.e., n e have no hard evidence that such an interpre- 
tation iv'os made in antiijuity, yet it is the nature oj such monsters' to su^t^est such mcanin^.\, 
and £Ziot's whole treatment is inw urd/v true to tbe spirit oj Greek nutbopoesis. T o interpret 
Heracles as a sort oj Henry J. Kaiser has been a brilliant jeat oj imagina- 
tive translation. The numinous, ma^ic ijuality remains intact, but the inci- 
dents are transposed into terms relevant to our day— no mean achievement. 

WATER TAMER 

/!)■ l/f.VI VD/:fi 1.1 lor 

PAKTISGS BV BUGEN'f Btft.U.-IN' 
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ome 4,000 vears ago iho greatest of all 
athletes look to wrestling rivers. Relent- 
lessly he bent their v\avs to the purposes 
of men and earth: irrigation, Rood con- 
trol, hydraulic power, sanitation, mili- 
tary strategy an<! logistics. He was a one-man TVA 
project, anil more, for the entire Mediterranean ba- 
sin. Something of all this had been prophesied bv the 
Oracle of Delphi, when she sent him forth into the 
world at 18. On that occasion Delphi coined a name 
for him, which combined “hera” and “cles.” The 
Romans read it Hercules, as most people still do. But 
the WaterTamer's true name was Heracles, renmvneil 
for his services to mankind. The “hera” part of his 
name stood not for the Goddess Hera {as is generally 
suppo:H'd ) but for service, and “cles” meant renown. 

Heracles stood at the ilaw n of organized sport, and 
it was he who founded the Ob mpic Games. His ow n 
athletic prowess has ne^er vet been equaled. But, the 
times being still barbarous, he himself found lew op- 
portunities for friendly rivalry. Instead, his contests 
were genuine in the fullest possible sense. He senetl 
mankind surpassingly well, and took great risks with 
his own head, hands and feet. In fact, Heracles was 
not only the best athlete in history, but also the very 
Rrsl one to ilevote his entire strength and skill to 
mankind— both the living and the not vet born. 

Since we ourselves are on the verge of finishing the 
job that Heracles began, this seems a most auspicious 
moment to remember him. We have roped the Co- 
lumbia, the Snake and St. Lawrence, and built a fine 
corral at Hungry Horse. The message is spreailing and 
halters are even now being fashioned lor the choco- 
late-colored Nile, the sacred streams of India, and 
that ravenous ilragon that is called the Yellow River. 
Before the century is out we will have tamed all that 
remain of the strongest and longest wild things. 
Among the millions of diggers, riggers and engineers 
who take pari in this worldwide river-taming cam- 
paign, few today are aware of the stories of Heracles, 
although he was their original champion. In more than 
half of Heracles’ adventures water pla\ed a leading 
role. He kept compelling it, bv a series of life-and- 
death struggles. 

All that we know of Heracles comes from ancient 
art, and from legend — which is the same thing as sav- 


ing semifiction. In his case the legends are drawn from 
a deep well inileed, from long before Homer, and be- 
fore Greek historv itself began. Therefore thev are 
often sell-contradictor\ and open to \arious interpre- 
tations. Some Greek playwrights maile him passion’s 
plaything. The Stoic philosophers, on the contrary, 
thought him a Stoic. Astrologists read his labors as a 
progress through the signs of the zodiac. A student of 
Sir James Irazer’s “Golden Bough,” or of Robert 
Graves, will tenil to make the athlete a figure of 
blooilv superstition. Such modern schidars as Kcrenvi 
and Pontenrose see him as a champion against Death. 
But. looking at the whole of Heracles’ storv, one can- 
not help noticing how it will ilwarf an^• one man’s 
view. For if the literature in itself is vast, Heracles’ 
behind-the-scenes influence on human thought and 
action has been incalculably great. Detailed scholar- 
ship collapses, like a pup tent in a gale, before this 
benevolent thunderheatl. N<3 mere examination of the 
evidence, howeverelaborate, can put him in perspec- 
tive. This greatest of all athletes w ill newer be anato- 
mized. Instead, he has to be imagine<l. 

The record that follows is limiteil to Heracles’ 
struggles in which water looms largest. His water- 
taming aspect was not entirely lost on the ancients, bv 
anv means, and no scht)lar would denv it altogether. 
Yet it has never, to mv knowledge, been given the 
emphasis, and indeed centrality, I think it deserves. 
To try to do that I will tell each relevant storv as a 
storv (the semifiction it is) and back it up with an in- 
terpretation based upon the ascertainable facts. 


eracles’ first chance to serve man- 
M m kind as a water tamer came soon 

after leaving Delphi, w hen he arrived 
at the seasitle town of I erna. The people on the street 
were silent, pale and apparently consumed with fear. 
Whv? Heracles, burning with curiositv and the hope 
of adventure, pulled up at a tavern in the center of 
town. He ordered beef an<l wine for himself and his 
charioteer; then, while eating, he questioned the 
proprietor. It seemed that the whole village was mort- 
gagetl to a terrible monster called llvclra. The name 
related to water, vet Hvdra was no ordinary spring. 



she lived beneath a plane tree just ahead, where the 
road dipped toward the beach. Her seven venomous 
serpent heads burst from the ground together and 
spilled, flickering across the way, into the sea. She 
was a fountain of evil, taking constant toll of travelers. 
Moreover, when enraged she would leave her lair and 
roil right into the village, even as far as the tavern 
door, looting and killing. All in all, conclmled the 
proprietor, the voung gentlemen wouUl do well to 
avoi<l her and go back the same wav they had come. 

Heracles thanked him and went on eating. His club, 
a little over three feet long, of knobhv, polished olive 
wood, leaned against the table at his side. When he 
had <lone, he rose, brushed himself off, took up his 
club, nodded to his charioteer and ducked silently 
out the door. The townspeople, peering through their 
bolted shutters, saw him strf)ll the few blocks to the 
plane tree anil stanti in its shaile, idlv twirling his club 
in one hand. He was whistling, as if to himself, but 
Hvdra hearii him and she boiled blackiv up. Instantly 
he waded in against her, with his club flashing, bash- 
ing and thudding against the liquid, lethal heails that 
spread twining, surrounding, filling the dappletl shade 
with poison froth. Soon Heracles was in serious trou- 
ble. For each darting, mucky head that he crushed, 
two new ones instantly grew. And as if that were not 
enough, a giant crab sidled up out of the sea behind 
him as he fought, pincering Heracles’ ribs in the bar- 
nacleil vise of a gate-size claw. 

It was then that Heracles’ charioteer, waitingundcr 
orders at the tavern, heard a shout that would never 
once he heard again: his master’s cry for help in bat- 
tle. The youth snatched a burning branch from the 
tavern hearth, dashed to the rescue and drove his 
weapon’s herv point against the eves of the implacable 
crab. The murderous claw fell open ; Heracles bound- 
ed free. As silentiv as it had come, the crab retreated 
wincing underneath the waves. 

When evening fell upon the blood-soaked shore, 
Hvdra lav hissing and frothing still — but she also had 
gone <lown in defeat, safely pinned anil impri.soned 
“beneath a stone.” 

What sort of stone? Who know's? They sav that it 
was very large, and that is all. But here’s an interest- 
ing clue: Lerna, the site of the struggle, changed its 
name to Miloi, which is Greek for “the mills,” and 


Miloi it remains today. This suggests that Heracles 
succeeded in confining the raging waters to a single 
channel, and that he, so to speak, squeezed Hvdra into 
a millrace. In which case the mysterious stone above 
the deathless monster’s prison must have been and 
still remains a millstone, forever grinding as she groans 
to make man’s bread. 


/ t must be confessed that before leaving Hydra 
to her new career of service Heracles knelt 
and ilelicately dipped his stock of arrows 
into her — to poison them. Although he was to prove 
himself as generous-hearteil as any man in history, 
Heracles was obviously no saint. Before going on 
with his ailventures it mav be well to take a closer 
look at this contradictory hero. Some chroniclers, 
notably the Greek poet Pintlar, sav that he was phvs- 
icallv smaller than average. That is most unlikely. 
However, an extremely well-knit man will always 
seem less than his actual size and weight because he 
is .so concentrated, so pulleil together. According to 
the more common and reasonable accounts, Heracles 
was a big man, heawset hut hard, the fullback type. 
His feet were sleniler, quick and .sure ; he went bare- 
foot the year round. His hands were finely formed, 
and vet the handshake of Heracles was something to 
avoid at all costs. This, too, involved a danger: if he 
thought himself snubbed, Heracles’ jovial expression 
became rocklike, while his curly beard seemed about 
to crackle into flame. 

For clothing, Heracles had a lion pelt, the relic of a 
fearsome beast that he had encountere<l on his way to 
Delphi and strangled in his bare arms. To flay the lion 
for bis purpose, Heracles ha<i used its own sharp 
claws. He wore the pelt — a kind of cape, w ith what 
had been the forelegs loosely knotted across his chest, 
and the snarling muzzle pulled up over his brow like 
a helmet. Just above his fierce blue eves, the lion’s 
eves of inlaid jasper shone. 

If Heracles’ physical appearance was both atlmira- 
ble an<l frightening, so was his inner nature. He was 
passionately loval, vet onlv a handful of heroes dare<l 
to call him friend. He was .seldom chivalrous, vet 
women could never help falling for him. The general 


run of Horacles' contcmporarifs looked upon him 
with minylcd fear, gratitude and awe. Their feeling 
is -summe<l up in a line from the Greek plavwright 
Aristophanes: “Best not to rear a lion in the state, 
hut. once he’s reare«l, it's liest to humor him.” 

just like a lion, Heracles moved often, slept in the 
open anti feasted heavilv. Men laughed at his gluttony 
(\>eViind his hack, oV course) and vet, strangeh enough, 
the onlv contest he ever lost was an ox-eating match 
at a countrv fair. Heracles laughed a lot himself, anil 
crietl too, as well anti Ireelv as a chiltl. He boozetl, 
bragged, bellowed and bavvletl. Meanwhile, to cros.s 
him was to tlie, for minlal men. Heracles violently 
obeyed the not-so-golden rule of his age: “Do unto 
others as thev wouUl like to do unto vou.” 

Consiiler for example his handling of Diomedes. 
This ruler was lasishK hospitable but easil\ bored. 
Whenever a guest olVemled or began to pall, Dio- 
mefles wouhl take the man out back and feed him to 
the horses. In fact, he kept a stableful of man-eating 
mares for just that purpose. To stop the practice, 
Heracles now traseleil on Irom I erna t<i Diomedes’ 
counlr\ . It was evening when he lopped a rise ol land 
and saw the palace half a ntile ahead, all atw inkle w ilh 
welcoming lights. Heracles said gootlbv to his bra\e 
charioteer an<l sin)lled on alone through the gather- 
ing gloom. Soon atlerwanl he was shaking tlie dread 
gates, roaring for admission. 

Diomedes, who was at dinner, smiled, lickeil his 
fingertips and ordereil that the lou<l stranger be wel- 
come<l at once to the least. Within the next few 
hours Heracles ate and tlrank far more than was 
proper, boasted some, sang a couple of bawdy songs 
and went to sleep where be stU. Diomedes, beam- 
ing now, tietailed six of bis strongest men to carr\ 
Heracles up to the main guest room. It looketl as if 
this large bulfoon woultl gi'e the horses something 
to chew on lor quite a vsbile. But he wanted the man 
conscious. 

.At about the vsitching hour Heracles awakened, 
much refreshed. He slipped downstairs to finish off 
the wine jar in the dark, vawnetl anti matie his lei- 
sureK wa^ t>ut to the stable. The mares whinnieil 
hungrib . Stepping light and fast now be openetl their 
stall anil swung up onto the leatler’s back. .As she 
rearetl he kicked his heels harti against her ribs, 



twinetl a hank t)f her mane in his fist and lirought lier 
out from the barn at a gallop. The others lollowetl, 
.snorting, manes tossing silver in the moonlight, 
through the vard, oter the fence anti awav foi‘ tlie 
starr\ horizon before the guartls could so much as draw 
breath to crv, “Thief!'’ 

B\ ilawn Heracles had reached the shtire, anti his 
mare.s were pla\ eil out. He' gallopetl them across a tidal 
basin, which was tirv at that hour, anti letheretl them 
on the high, forested point of a santihar some dis- 


tancf from shore. The pearlv light turned pink as the 
sun rose; ruin rivulets meandered through the sand- 
bar tonard shore. Meanwhile, as Heracles had ex- 
pected, a cavalr\ pursuit led bv Diomedes appeareil 
on shore and matle straiijht h)r him t)ver the .shell- 
strewn basin of sand. But Heracles ign<ired them; he 
ha<l found an old timber from a wreck and he was 
using it to dig a channel through the sandbar, reallv 
putting his back into the work, lost fr()m sight within 
a purple cloud of living sand. Now the sea started 
thrusting through the channel, its mounting tide 
shouUlering even Heracles to one side. He scrambled 
for the hank and stood still, shatling his eyes to see 
his pursuers tumbled and drowned amid the oncom- 
ing waves. There was only one man whom he cared to 
rescue: Diomedes. After .some time Heracles waded 
out to collar the king, dragged him from the brine 
and flung him as a breakfast to the ravening mares. 
It seemetl to quiet them. 

As former instruments of human sacrifice the mares 
were c<)nsidered sacred and inviolable. So instead of 
slaughtering them, Heracles finallv loosed the crea- 
tures in a mountain fastness, empt\ of mankind, 
where they learned to like grass. 



he age of Heracles was verv like our own 
Wild West, onlv wilder, with no sheriffs 
and no schoolteachers — prettv or other- 
wise. Cattle country then inclu<letl all t)f southern 
Europe and most of the Middle East besides, d h rough - 
out this vast terrilorv , cattle were the normal medium 
of exchange, l>orderlines were fliiitl, and hostile tribes 
battled for pasturage or for their ancient hunting 
grountls. Killing, burning, Ivnching, raping, raivling 
anti rustling were the order ol the tiav. Cattle barons 
passed for kings, and anv horseman was a noble. 
Crooks were crooks, of course, and ihev were everv- 
where. Heroes were comparatively few in number, 
then as now . Heroes need elhowroom. But about the 
onlv western refinements thev lacked were sombreros 
anti six-shooters. Heracles, the greatest of them all, 
made do with his club, a powerful ram's-horn how 
anti, of course, the Hvtira-poisoned arrows. 

But Diomedes he defeatetl without weapons, onlv 


with water; the Bed Sea dr«>wning of Pharaoh’s 
forces, when thev pursued Moses, is an obvious 
parallel. 

Sehli>m did Heracles make actual warfare his con- 
cern. The oracle hatl .saiti that he wouhl he renownetl 
for service, not for conquest, so he campaignetl onlv 
when his personal honor seemed at stake. He was 
provoked, however, hv the Minvans: a verv ancient 
tribe of fierce horsemen and the terror of central 
Greece. Thev occupied a high grassv pocket ol land, a 
seemingly impregnable fortress fr()m which their 
chariot-mounted war parties ranged far anti wide, 
raiding almost at will. That is, until thev stumhlvvl 
over Heracles one night. Indignantly, he beat the 
raiders off . Then secretiv and ah)ne he spied out their 
land, discovering in time that their .stronghold hap- 
pened to he drainetl bv just two narrow gorges down 
through the mountains to the sea. Accordingly, he 
waitetl for a night ol ilownpour and then blocked the 
gorges with hcnilders, suddenly flooding the enemv 
out. Their cavalry camt looking for him over the nar- 
row mountain trails, onlv to he picked off bv Hera- 
cles’ arrows, one after another, until not a .single 
warrior was left. 

This grim storv has a fjappv ending, although long 
<lelave<l. Archaeologists have identified the channels 
that I leracles blocked, an<l engineers recently clearetl 
the boulders that dammed them up. So after its long 
punishment the Minvan land lies lair and open to the 
sunshine once again. 

Heracles’ next mission was to .Augeias, King of Elis 
and the biggest cattle baron in all Greece. Something 
had to he done about the king’s stahlevards, whic h had 
never tnice been cleaned. Their deep steaming fdth 
spread a pestilence throught<ut the countryside, so 
Heracles had sworn to get rid of it all. Here again, as 
in the Minvan fastness, he reconn«utere<l carefully be- 
fore making his presence known. Then lie went 
straight up to .Augeias and announced that the mor- 
row would he spring-cleaning dav. His proposition 
was to make the whole place spotless between sunrise 
an<l sunset. His price: one-tenth of the king’s cattle 
or nothing if he failed. Belter men than .Augeias would 
mistake Heracles’ gusto for stupidity. Thinking to get 
a day’s free labor from a muscular madman, the king 
sealed the bargain. 





when {It’raclos promisotl a spriny cleaning, he 
meant precisely that. Bright and earlv the next morn- 
ing he dammed and diverted a mountain stream to 
send its torrents through the stables. Then Heracles, 
clean-hanileil and unmussed, liroke his dam and re- 
turned the cataract to its proper plunging place. The 
no«)n sun dried an<l purified Augeias’ grounds. What 
had been a miasma! purgatorv was transfbrnu'*! into 
a setting of pastoral bliss. The birds sang; the cattle 
shone like new ; men breathed again. Heracles, hum- 
ming like a swarm (d bees in his contentment, saun- 
teretl to the palace to collect. But Augeia.s himself 
was still dirtv. He refused pavment on the grounds 
that water demons, and not Heracles, had done the 
actual work. The herti, unpredictable as ever, let him 
oh with that excuse. 

Recent excavations in Israel throw a curious side- 
light on this tale. It is now known that certain Old 
I'estament communities were designetl for just such 
cleaning methods as Heracles employed. Ingeniouslv 
devised aipeducVs were built to divert the neighbor- 
ing streams right through each street anti barn anti 
even through some houses on the nights preceiling 
holv (lavs. 

While he ct)ultl never liear to bargain or to press 
for the rewartls that liis services rightiv merited, 
Heracles was not so averse to outright robherv. In 
lliis, as in manv other \ irtues anti vices, he remained a 
child of the prouti, careless, hitter and, above all, 
glorious age that bore him. -St), repenting of Ids soft- 
ness to .Augeias, he turnetl right arountl anti resob etl 
to revenge his honor in foreign parts, bv rustling the 
rctl herd of Gervon, the King of the Golden West. 

This domain correspontletl, apparently, to modern 
Portugal. Rumor insisted that Ger\on ruled the king- 
dom in triplicate, as it were. He was entlovvet! witli 
three complete physiques, joinetl at the neck to a 
single regal countenance. This arrangement matle Ger- 
yon a husv buzz-saw tvpe ol Hghter, a formitlable fel- 
low who feared nt) two-liantletl man, and he was cer- 
tain to resist Heracles tt) the tleath. Gervon’s very 
prowess anti ct)urage vvere to he his ow n tlt)om, how- 
ever, since thev hatl served to attract Heracles’ tlistant 
eye. I ike all champif)ns, Heracles \<as often at pains to 



find suitable opponents for himself, and Gervon sound- 
ed worthy. Just to make the game more difficult, 
Heracles swore not only to defeat the king but further- 
more to drive the red herd all the wav back to Greece. 
These cattle, sleek and ffeecv as a sunset cloud, were 
accounted the world’s most desirable. 

Heracles chose a surprisingly roumlabout manner 
of getting his new adNcnture under way. He sailed first 
to Cyrene, on the green I ibvan coast. From there he 
struck southward across a second, less hospitable sea: 
the Sahara Desert. He was making for what is now 
known as the Siwa Oasis: a lush little Island of <iate 
palms, hard to find, no more than a single green dot 
amid the shifting and burning blankets of trackless 
sand. In those <lavs it was called .Ammon, a grove 
sacred to Zeus, the king of the gods. Ammon ha<l a 
resident priesthood whose beginnings bad been lost In 
the mist of ages long before Heracles himself was born. 
Its oracle was felt to be the voice of Zeus himself. For 
these reasons, an<l despite the extreme <litticultv of 
reaching it, the sacredness oi .Amnawn ranked second 
only to Delphi’s in the ancient world. There, if anv- 
where, Heracles belie\ed, he would learn at last the 
truth alxiut his parentage. For Heracles had heart! that 
Zeus was his real father. 
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ven before Heracles arrived, the god 
m granted him a sign. Like manv another 

petitioner of Ammon, Heracles became 
hopelessly lost in the desert. He was dving of thirst 
when, furious at so meaningless a fate, he stamped 
his foot hard upon the ground. Where the sand lay 
dinted a cool spring instantly gushed forth. Refreshetl 
by it, Heracles found his wav once more and soon 
afterward came stumbling into the presence of the 
goil. To keep from blinding Heracles, radiant Zeus 
addressed him through a golden ram 's-heatl mask, h is 
said that he acknowledged the hero as his natural .son, 
fated to accomplish yet greater labors, to entlure un- 
told suffering am! to become immortal. 

Although this seems at first glance to be t)ne of the 
least likely events in Heracles' career, it may w ell have 
happened almost precisely as it is told here. Hvervone 
knows the instinct of certain diviners for finding 


water in tlesert places. Heracles, whose life was so 
intimately bt)und up with water, may well have pK)s- 
sessed that instinct. Moreover, in historic times Alex- 
antler the Great made a similar pilgrimage to .Ammon 
that had a similar outcome. He, too, was lost and 
rescued on his way to the oasis bv a “miracle” (this 
time attested by known witnesses), and it appears 
that the oracle gave Alexander a similar reassurance 
of divine descent. 

Following his dark encouragement bv 1-alher Zeus, 
Heracles made his way back to tlie Metliterranean 
anil took ship for Portugal. Hut at the Strait of Gi- 
braltar heavy seas anil adverse winds combined to 
hold him back. (This will come as no surprise to 
.seafaring men: the Straits are still a dangerous lx)tllc- 
neck for running under sail.) Heracles was not one 
to acquiesce in iilleness. As an aid to future naviga- 
tion and to while awav the weeks he spent awaiting 
fair winils into the Atlantic, he built loft\ towers 
for fire beacons on both the African and the Furo- 
pean coasts. 

The Pillars of Hercules were to remain statuling 
and in actual use well into Roman times. 

While Heracles still laboreil at the .Straits, news 
of his coming anil his purpose were brought to King 
Gervon. The triple giant coulil not but fume at such 
barefaced insolence, yet he found it amusing also. 
In his heart he, too, welcomeil the struggle. Mean- 
while, it was for him to choose his weapons and the 
field, anil furthermore to arrange a suitably ilramatic 
setting. He ordered first that the challenger’s vessel 
be barred from the port and 1 feracles alone brought 
off to shore, giddily spinning in a little gilileil ilinghv. 
The people were to welcome the hero in silence 
and mock mourning. .A troop of wearv olil women, 
heavily yeiled, were to escort him up the winding 
cliff road to the citadel and leave him alone at the 
last turning, where the road ran straight on up to 
the iron gate. All that was done, accordingly, ujH)n 
the fatal day. Heracles stood alone in the middle of 
the sunnv road, leaning on his club, before the gate. 
Silently it opened outward. 

King Gervon, armed cap-a-pie In his war chariot, 
came rattling ilown upon Heracles like a human 
threshing machine for threshing humans, while dou- 
ble-bladed battle-axes, each one sharp enough to draw 


blood from the wind, whined and flashed in all six of 
his hands. 

So, in the few seconds of grace that distance gave 
him, Heracles laid aside his club, strung an arrow, 
circled swiftly to one side and shot, transfixing all 
three of Gervon’s chests and hearts at once. The 
battle-axes shrapneled from the giant's hands, slash- 
ing up an acre of oak forest as he toppled and 
bumped, caught in the reins and dragged bv his 
maddened horses on clown the road to its first turn- 
ing and straight on o\er the precipice into the grav 
Atlantic Ocean far below . As down he sank, Gervon’s 
writhing limbs seemed to take a new form, and men 
say that he became a malevolent giant squid. 


■ ^ hat followetl for Heracles mav not 

be quite the longest cattle drise in 
r r histetrv, but it still stands among 
the most laborious. He chose the coast of southern 
luirope for his route because, however winding the 
wav, it would be clear enough at all times: he hatl 
onlv to keep the sea on his right and stav with it, 
in order to reach home. But at the Khone delta, 
rustlers attacked in force. He drove them oft' with 
a shower of stones, which supposedly accounts for 
the plain of fist-size stones near the mouth iif the 
Khone today. During his needless detour of the en- 
tire Italian boot, Heracles built a mile-long cause- 
way to get his cattle across a bay near Naples. Farther 
on he dug a lake to water them. Nearing home at 
la.st, he found his wav barred bv a river too deep and 
swift for the cattle to ford, so he dammed it up. 
He got his loot to Greece all right. Heracles mav 
ha\e been a little impulsive at limes, but he was also 
indefatigable. 

The struggle with Cervon is almost pure m^th. I 
believe that this fearsome sunset monarch stood for 
Father Time, the seemingly unconquerable, and that 
his three Ixxlies s\ml>()lized Past, Present an<l Future. 
Heracles’ subsequent long-way cattle drive served to 
explain his numerous Italian sanctuaries. The stories 
told alxuit him there made Heracles a founxler t)f 
hydraulic engineering throughout the country. 

Hardlyhad Heracles cclebraietl hi.s return to Greece 


when word came that the city of Trov was falling fast, 
attacked by a relentless water dragon. Heracles gener- 
ously marched at once to the rescue. It was his nature 
to do so and, furthermore, no patriotic scruples stood 
in his wav at that point. The Trojan War, immor- 
taliz-ed in Ht>mer, was still U) come. For the mo- 
ment Trt)]ans and Greeks stood in close alliance. 

.Arriving at the city after a series of forced marches, 
Heracles held a hurried consultation with its trem- 
bling king and courtiers. Then he ordere<l the imme- 
iliale construction of a high rampart to contain the 
monster. Just then it was sleeping oil a large dinner 
of people. The next time it awakened and opened its 
great jaws, Heracles, who had been waiting, sword 
in hand, upon the parapet, leaped straight down the 
dragon’s gullet, out of sight. 

Why the sword ? That was never a part of Heracles' 
battle gear. As a public servant and champion of the 
oppressed he had alwavs made a point of doing with- 
out aristocratic weaponry. He had foun<l the plain 
club ami bow, such as anv peasant might carry in 
those (lavs quite sufficient for dealing w ith kings and 
monsters alike up to now. But this struggle wovdd be 
difierent and it called for something new. 

Nobody need assume that all of Heracles’ exploits 
haN'e a basis in fact, vet even the tale of the Tro- 
jan dragon seems to. The monster mav well have 
represented a ^KiUuted well; the prime scourge 
of ancient cities in peacetime. Pollution brought 
plague, which could wipe out whole populations. 
That is whv the ancients made a practice <jI abandon- 
ing polluted cities forever. Archaeologists have come 
across manv such sites, untouched bv earthquake, 
fire, flood or war: cities that died intact and re- 
mained that wav with doors swinging open, fires 
laid, tables set and beds turned down with slippers 
under them — until old earth accorded its own slow- 
green burial to all. But rather than abandon their 
capital, the Trojans chose to trust in Heracles. Their 
citv was destined for another sort of toppling, clang- 
orous and bloodv, brought bv no dragon but a wood- 
en horse, in days to come. 

Heracle.s' first step, then, appears to have been 
the construction of a retaining w alFaround the entire 
neighborhood of the polluted well. Its purpose; to 
keep both animals and men clear of the infected 


area ; also to minimize dangerous seepage of the 
poisoned waters into adjacent streets and cellars. 
This is still standard practice in such cases. The next 
step nowadays would be to dump truckloads of pow- 
erful dissolvents anti disinfectants tlown the w-ell it- 
self, cleaning an<l sterilizing it bv chemical means. 
Heracles lacked the necessary chemicals, of course, 
and so he had to perform the crucial part of the work 
in person — scouring a live dragon’s guts. 

It must have shocked the Trojan gentry to see a 
shining weapon lowered to so menial a task, however 
dangerous. But a spatle requires two hands, whereas 
Heracles hatl only one hand free, so the sword served 
his purpose well. In his other hand he must have 
carried a torch, while a thick hawser, looped about 
his chest, became his lifeline to the world above. 
Occasionally he would call for fresh torches to he 
lowered on a second rope. Bread also came down 
when he called for it, along with some preventive 
medicine in the form of sour wine. Hour hv hour he 
spiraled lower and lower down the sides of the black 
well, scouring with the sword as he descended to 
search out the dragon's black heart, the ultimate 
source of the plague. 

Not until he found it would Heracles emerge, for 
fear of polluting his fellows at the surface. For the 
present he remained a pariah, exiled to the depths 
of the earth. What with the ever-increasing darkness 
and clamminess of the air as he descended, the work 
slowed more and more. Dav passed into night ami 
dawned again as he went down, shaving with his sword 
the bearded muck from every dribbling crevice. 
Sometimes, casting a torch end into the dark water 
below, he would catnap, swinging upright in his haw- 
ser, as a fresh torch swung toward him like a slow- 
falling star, .^t last he reached the slimed surface and 
waded down through it, still scouring, as the water 
passed his ankles, his knees, his waist. . . . Then 
suddenly his sword struck soft desh. Sweating now, 
fearful for the second time in his life, he managed to 
impale the thing and raise it above water level to the 
light of his torch. It was a water-logged, green-rooted 
carcass, gleaming with phosphorescent growths. 

Helpless in itself was this sodden, pustulant pla- 
centa of slow pestilence, yet it sent hot and cold 
shudders throughout Heracles’ hardy frame. He called 


for chains to be lowered. Scarcely daring to breathe, 
he got them wrapped around the thing and brought 
it -safelv up into the sunshine. The Trojans called it 
simply “the dragon’s heart.’’ Not one of them dared 
go near enough to see precisely what it was, in fact, 
and Heracles himself never toUl. Perhaps it was only 
an infected calf or pig that had fallen into the well 
months previously, or it may have been the all-too- 
well-concealed corpse of a man murdered bv poison, 
wreaking vengeance upon the entire citv. Whatever 
it reallv was, Heracles bore his dripping burden to a 
hilltop far beyond the walls of Trov and burnetl it to 
ashes on a blazing pvre. 
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K he next requirement was to purifv him.self. 

m Heracles therefore plunged tleeper still into 
the woods until he found a secluded meadow 
tlivided by an iev stream. There he constructed a little 
hut of pine branches to serve as a sweat bath. He built 
a hre inside it, with Hat rocks laid across the llames. 
As soon as the rocks began to glow, Heracles began 
pouring cold water over them, steaming the dragon’s 
breath from his limbs. 

He had not come unscathetl Irom the struggle. Tra- 
dition asserts that Heracles tempt)rarily lost every 
hair of his head — pointing to a violent bout of fever 
that the sweat bath presumably cured. To complete 
the cure, he swam down the stream. Then, having 
rubbed himself down with olive oil and sand he gave 
himself over to healing sleep at last. 

At sunrise the next day he surprised a .spotted deer 
<lrinking from the stream, shot it and sacrificed it to 
Apollo, Averter of Plague. The grille<l-veni.son break- 
fast that followed completed his recovery. Heeling 
very like his ol<l self again, Heracles retraced his steps 
toward Troy. It occurred to him to ask for w)me lit- 
tle reward as a token of his service an<l of the city’s 
gratitude. The king’s own chariot horses would do 
very nicelv, he thought, being snowy white, splendid 
to see and surpassingly swift to follow. 

However, it so happened that the king of Troy 
thought much more of hiS chariot team than he clid 
of Heracles. Secretly, sneeringlv, he told his cour- 
tiers that the roval span was much too fine a gift to 





(jflVr in return for \vh.it amountetl to a sanitation job. 
On the other han<l, Heracles tlid look as if he might 
be capable of violence when aroused. Trov’s reputa- 
tion for generosity ha«l also to be considered. That 
reputation must be protected at all costs — short of 
the horses. .After mulling this over, the king’s min- 
isters oHered an alternative. Conceal the king’s steeds, 
substitute a pair of ordinary white nags anti present 
the substitutes to Heracles as a most precious gift, 
accompanied bv fanfare and fine oratory. The Trojans 
at court all assured each other and the king that Hera- 
cles would never know the ditl'erence. 

The event proved them right, it seemed. Heracles 
sat through the speeches, graciously accepted the 
reins of the two w hite jades from the king’s ow n hand, 
had the creatures hitched at once to his chariot and 
drove slowlv but gran<llv olf into the sunset. 


eracles was cut to the quick, and 
m m therefore doubly careful to conceal 

the fact. As he rotle away, he kept 
turning over in his mind a question that was to plague 
him all his life. He was verv far from being stupi<l or 
tasteless; his inmost principle, you might sav, was 
noblesse oblige ; an<l vet men constantly mistook him 
for a boor. Whv? Heracles, like most misunderstood 
people, kept trying to fin«i the answer in others or in 
.some general rule. .Actually, it lav yery close to home. 

He was of the earth, earthy, vsith big appetites, 
blackened, broken fingernails, freckled shoulders and 
a furrowetl brow. These things alone were quite suf- 
ficient to conceal Heracles’ heroic nature, as in a 
cl«»ud, from all snobs. 

The same earthiness sets Heracles apart from other 
tlragon killers famed in song and story, such as Gil- 
gamesh, Marduk, Indra, I’erseus, Beowulf and Saint 
George. .All these wouUI seem to base personified 
forces of 1 ight and l ife in a single continuing strug- 
gle against Darkness ami Death. In the abstract, Hera- 
cles also did that, of course. But his earthiness and 
distinctiveness of personalit\ , so typically Greek, have 
encouraged me to search for more concrete signifi- 
cance in each of Heracles’ exploits. In the case of 
the Trojan ilragon, the she<lding of 1 leracles’ hair, as 


from a fever, offered one clue. His other struggles 
with water proyi<led a strong context. .And finally 
there was the fact that the classical world very often 
worshipe<l Heracles as a god of health, hvgiene ami 
sanitation, lor alniost two thousand years the custom 
contimietl of carxing a charm against <lisease over 
one’s xk)or, which ran: “hvil, keep your distance! 
Heracles is inside!” 

Doubtle.ss mv interpretation of the Trojan dragon 
story will strike some scholars as being tot) ingenious, 
rhe same objection might be raised to mv equally 
specific interpretations of certain other Heraclean 
exploits. To which I can onlv replv that when ct)n- 
fronted with so individual, far-ranging and compelling 
a personage as Heracles it seems to me almost an act 
of pietx to try to tlistinguish him from all the rest - 
and to rescue his deeds from the realm t)f generality. 

rhe more he brooded on Trojan ingratitude, the 
more did Heracles feel inclined to punish it. So he 
pitched camp and slept all night on the problem. 
.At dawn he awakened with blood still in his eve. 
But grav-eved Athena, slaughter of the sky, 
seemed to be holding him back. As Heracles wrestled 
with himself, travelers from home appeared on the 
road ahead. Thev came urgentb anti then jovfidK for- 
wartl; Heracles was just the man thev sought. .A 
menace even greater than the Trojan dragon had all 
Cireece in its grip, they reported. f-Iocks of cohl 
misty creatures, ragged-winged, with ic\, piercing 
talons, were rising from the marshlands round about 
the Stvmphalian 1 ake to shadow the whole lantl w ith 
death. They Mew forever bexond reach of Heracle.s’ 
club, anti moret)xer they were far too manx for his 
arrows to bring dt)wn, vet Greece xvas praving that 
the xxisdom anti courage of Heracles might somehow 
tiefeat the Stymphalian birtls. 

What ft>llt)xved, hartl upon the ailxenture of the 
Trojan dragon, was almo.st ec|ually gruesome anti lor 
much the .same reasons. The pestilence he hatl to tight 
this time max actually have been carrietl bx birds of 
the Stvmphalian Marshes, or perhaps mt>squitt>es ttr 
the x\ inds anti cltmils altnie tiisseminated it from those 
coltl and stinking waters, wht>se stream plunges tieep 
undergrounti and reappears at Milt)i, ancient 1 erna, bx 
tbe sea. It is curious that Heracles was calletl upon to 
tame this hidtlen river twice over, first as Hytira, the 


murderously flooding outlet, and now again at Stvm- 
phalia, the stagnant source. 

This time his weapons were an ordinary spade, ear 
plugs and a pair of terribly loud brazen cymbal.s. 

Savages in remote areas of the world still use shat- 
tering noise to drive away the “demons” of inlection. 
Only Heracles, in his dav, ha<l the wit to take this an- 
cient remedy out of the sickroom and carry it straight 
against the source of pestilence. Cymbals in hantl, he 
circleil the marshes, crashing out a skull-splitting din 
deliberately calculated to shatter the hearing organs 
of the birds. Terrified they swarmed up out of their 
myriad nests, shrieking, darkening the sun with their 
frenzied swoops and flulterings. Relentlessly Heracles 
kept on crashing, smashing anti banging his brasses to 
create a steadily welling throb of sound. Thoroughly 
crazed, at last the birtls dispersed to alien .skies. 

Then Heracles cast aside his cymbals anti took the 
plugs from his ears. As the last awesome thrumming 
dietl away a skin-prickling silence descentled, palpable 
as mist. Heracles shuddered, but he plunged into the 
marsh. .Many hours of resolute floundering brought 
him to the weed-choked chasm that was its under- 
ground e.xii. Desperately hurrving to outpace the gath- 
ering darkness, he cut back the weetls anti witlened 
the chdsin with his spatle. Then he climbed a piece of 
high grounti anti built a bonfire to thaw out his ague- 
bitten hotly through the night. With thick, sucking 
croaks anti threatening lisps the swainp retreatetl all 
night long art)untl him, sweeping in upon itself anti 
gradually drawing undergrounti its miles-brt)ad flt)t- 
sam t>f birds’ nests, water bugs, vipers anti slime. 

Most likely the Stymphalian Marsh was malarial. In 
any case, Heraclesappears to have saved young Greece 
bv draining it. Totlav the swanips are creeping back 
arounti the lake, but not yet the Birds of Dreatl. 


T 

V here remains but one story of Heracles’ 

K water-taming still to tell. This last one, 

htiwever, concerns the most important 
wrestling match in history. .Appropriately, it was a 
struggle for love’s sake alone, and Heracles’ opponent 
no mere slavering monster but instead an immortal 
god, Achelous by name, oldest of all rivers and 


vet ever young; turbulent, silver-green, untamable. 

Bv preference Achelous usually inhabited a manlike 
form, though larger and more supple than a mortal’s, 
hrom his man-brow sprouted two wide-curving 
horns. His beard streame<l incessantly. His hanils were 
like a concert pianist’s: broad, long-fingered, clean, 
moist, restless, insatiable. His lean belly glistene<l 
with iridescent scales. }-ar beneath the river bearing 
his name, .Achelous’ crvstal palace gleamed, uphol- 
stered with S()ft mosses anti ceilinged w itli mother-of- 
pearl. Carillons of troll-fashioned stream-gold swung 
and sang in the fl)am about his belfries. 

Invisible in a green tlressing gown, .Achelous re- 
clined on his underwater terrace, idly combing the 
minnows from his shadowy hair as he watchetl the 
earth maidens from what he calletl “the dry palace” 
innocently batlung and cavorting high above. The 
Princess Deianira was the loveliest of them all, w hen 
she dived like rosy quartz cleaving the green sk\ . Her 
long red hair licketl and floated like a slick fiery cloak 
as she lazily archetl away up again to sunlight— all un- 
aware of his slow tossing horns. Deianira happened to 
be plaguetl with suitors, each one ol w lu>m considere<l 
himself the most eligible bachelor in Greece. Her 
light-fooled tact did nothing tt) lessen their self- 
esteem, vet Deianira cared not a whit foranv of them. 
She loye<l her carefree maiden life: swimming, spin- 
ning, embrt)i<lering, hunting, daintily feasting, danc- 
ing, an<l then swimming again the next day. Mean- 
while, however, the importunate suitors were eating 
her father out of palace anti kingtiom. bverv man 
among them secretly believed that if onl\ Deianira 
were forced to choose a husband the choice would 
fall upon himsell. So they all kept saving that she must 
choose. The poor king yieldetl Hnally, since there was 
nothing else for it. He sent heralds far and wide to 
announce that Deianira would choose her own husband 
upon a certain morning not far ofl. In his heart the 
king was praying that yet one more suitor, somebotiv 
who really deserved his beautiful tiaughter, vvttuld ap- 
pear on the appointed day. 

But the day brought even greater suitors ami more 
general excitement than the king hatl ever ht)ped to 
see. hirst Heraclesappearetl, hot fro'm all-night march- 
ing, to claim the marriage prize. The fame of Heracles 
was now immense, and the fear of him also. The more 


warnilv he smiled the more his rivals' marrow froze 
w-ith drea<l. One bv <}ne thev deserted the contest, 
until he stooil alone before neianira and the king. In 
a few minutes itw-ouhl be noon, the marriage moment. 

Achelous meanwhile had risen to shore and dried 
himself as best he coul<l. Now the god girde«l on his 
shimmering armor of pearls. Now he came sweeping 
grandb along past the palate anti into the palace gar- 
den and presentetl himself at the silken pavilion where 
Deianira and the king were entertaining Heracles. It 
astonished him to see onlv one other suitor in the field, 
anti that a burlv, dust-streaked fellow in a lion pelt. 
Hut what surprised him far mtjre was that Heracles 
stood firm, a mere man against a goth In his thuntler- 
ously gurgling voice, with mock courtesy, he en- 
quiretl; 

“Have I thehtinorofatltlressing glorious I feracles?” 

“At vour service, oh divine Achelt)us.“ 

“You are dull, Heracles, vet surelv not quite so pre- 
sumptuous as to set your strength against mv immor- 
tal waters! leave us; learn to plav bv yourself! Go 
bathe, at least!” 

“Better for vou, Achelous, tlripping one- bull- 
headetl, weed-haired, sneeze-torn, mud-f't)ot garbage 
ctillector that vou are at best — to treat more humblv 
with a son of Zeus! Mv club is quick!” 

“Anil mv Hsh are fresh, fellow I You call vourself a 
son of Zeus, vet vour mother was a mortal, married to 
.\mphitrvon of Thebes. So vou're cither a liar or — ” 

Grinning, but with gritted teeth, Heracles shrugged 
out of his lion pelt and Ughtlv cast his club asUle. 
It seemed for just a moment that .Achelous hesi- 
tated; some streams have second sight. But then he 
slipped oft his pearlv raiment and stood nakcil also; 
huge, .silent, threatening, with lowercil horns. 

Deianira crouched close against her father’s knee. 
Her tearlul blue gaze Bickered, now soft, now hlled 
with fear, between the two towering contestants. 

Suildenlv Heracles ilashed to crash his boulderlike 
shoulders hanl against the iridescent bellv of the god 
and bring him down, doubled over, gasping like a 
cataract. Thev rolled, locked together in choking 
dust. The whole bright garden shook its colors loose. 
Wide horns were rising, and Deianira screamed. But 
Heracles rose also, fast-grappled still to the god, 
swaving as if in time to slow music, a dance of death ; 


he lifted Achelous clear oft' the groutul, squeezing 
until blood burst from the god’s broail nostrils to 
•Stain their mingled bearils. In a wink .Achelous nar- 
rowed all over to cable-slimness, turned slick and 




slipped hissing from Heracles’ grip. A quicksilver 
serpent, he slithered, looped, contracted to a glit- 
tering coil, slit-eyed, fork-tongued, spitting threat 
of instant death. As the creature reared to strike, 


Heracles sprang an<l caught it tight about the gullet, 
crushing its metallic scales and moist, cold flesh to- 
gether in his eager fingers as he cried out gleefully, 
shaking his enemy, “1 strangled snakes In my cradle, 




Achelous! At Lcrna I cut down a whole tree of ser- 
pents! You don’t frighten me!” But the god swelled 
and lurched loose from Heracles’ stranglehold, snort- 
ing: a huge black bull now, foam-Hanked, daintv- 
hooled, his round re<l eves alight with more than 
animal malice as he charged hooking for the groin, 
liarelv slipping that first murderous rush, Heracles 
closed with the bull as it turned. He reached un- 
der the neck to seize the far horn in both hands, 
then <lesperatelv, but still deliberately, twistetl it 
back, minute bv minute, his knuckles white on the 
white horn, as the beast bellowed in agonv, grad- 
ually wrenching its head back, chin to skv. At the 
moment of utmost strain he silently invoked his 
heavenly father anil then 
flung his full weight furious- 
ly down against the down- 
pointing horn, driving it 
deep into the ground and 
snapping it clean off. 

The bellowing of Achc- 
lous abruptly changed to hu- 
man groans and bitterly re- 
pentant words. Resuming the 
shape of a horned man — but 
with only cme horn now — he 
acknowledged defeat. There- 
upon Heracles magnanimous- 
ly embraced him and sup- 
ported his tottering frame 
before the throne. With 
trembling scepter, the king 
signaleil both of them to keep 
a proper distance away from 
his daughter. But Deianira 
hail lost her former fear. The 
river god knelt fainting before her; she drew his heail 
into her lap. From her snowy bosom she ilrew a lapis 
lazuli vial of ointment with which to dress his wound. 
Unfurling the saffron-coloreil silk from her hair, she 
bounil up his broken brow. Only then ilid she lift her 
own head and raise the warm dancing blue of her 
gaze to Heracles’ ice-blue eves. “You,” she said. 

Achelous proved gallant in defeat, and Heracles 
accordingly honoretl him as be.st ntan at the wedding. 
The river god brought along a present that seemed a 


small thing at first sight, a thoughtful souvenir and 
nothing more: the horn broken off bv Heracles. But 
no sooner hail Deianira accepted the gift and warmed 
it for a moment between her two hands than it 
started overflowing with flowers and the sweet fruits 
of spring. This was to be the legendary cornucopia, 
inexhaustible. 

Men have naturally gone on dreaming of the cornu- 
copia. It was no dream, however, but a promise— a 
promise of the plenty that tamed rivers can ami will 
provide. The mightiest ami most lastingly momentous 
labor that Heracles ever umlertook, surelv, was to 
seize this horn of fruitfulness for the uses of man- 
kind. There can be no abiding mvsterv about the 
cornucopia, once it is con- 
sidered in the context of 
Heracles’ other water-tam- 
ing exploits. It .stands for ir- 
rigation: it represents the 
channel broken off from the 
main .stream of a river to in- 
sure rich harvests even in 
drv summer weather. 

Drought and famine fall be- 
fore this fabulous horn, the 
wedtiing gift of lovelorn, 
thrice-defeated .Achelous, atid 
Heracles’ noblest irophv. 

The cornucopia of irriga- 
tion was alsj) Heracles’ par- 
ticular legacy tomo<lernman. 
We are following his lead to 
make the world more fruit- 
ful than ever before. .And 
this is the point at which 
my story of the greate.st ath- 
lete began, but not quite where It ends. For he gave 
us one thing more: 

Heracles brought to all the ages and all the world 
an idea that has worked and will work a slow, deep, 
seemingly miraculous change in the ver\ nature of 
humanity itself — the determination to be heroicallv 
of use, This realiv won immortality for Heracle.s; 
he was the first to earn renown lor serNice. The 
name ol Heracles (“hera”- service, “cles” — re- 
nown) lives because he lived up to it. 




I hate Qantas. 


I am an Australian. A very sensitive Australian. What 
I like is peace. And quiet. And ferny places and secret 
trees. Which is mostly what I’ve gotten up to now. 

But not any more. Now I get coos. And goochy- 
poos. And cameras that click, right in my face. (And 
that name they call me: teddy bear.) 


And why? All because of Qantas. All because they 
fly those jets. Six of them. Every single week. From 
some place called America. 

So go ahead. Like Qantas, if you will. Fly Qantas, 
if you must. But, speaking for koalas, I find they’re 
making life most difficult to bear. For bears. 


SIX QAMTAS V-JETS a week to SYDNEY from San Franci-sco; connecting jets from New York. .\nd you can .«top in 
Waikiki, Fiji for a yeai ! Bear down on any travel agent or Qantas in New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Beverly Hills, 
Va.,couver, Honolulu. (Also KflAC, cmoral UKont, in major cities.) QANTAS V JETS ,.t. .n .ni.rn.iloo.i ....(c. 


1 lie jjil'l sniiliiij* from (liis vt ccl< s 
c<»\'er is I 'riuiciiic I^rcaiul. \\ lt<» vion 
lier first skiing title mi I'riMtee ((> 
years ajjo. Kiktikti liicnie. clelieiilely 
|>oise<l at ri^itl, tofiL a first in tlie 
•japiin l'.c|iiestriiin ( liamiiionsliips 
tills lali. I.ike tlie six siiovi n <iii llie 
follow iiijj pajjes. tliey are pi'esentetf 
as exjiressive ex<iiiiples of tfie numv' 
loveK’ \eoiiien tliroit^lioitt tlie world 
wliei liritig grace and keanly as well 
as skill tfi tlie rugged world of sport. 


THE 

WORLD’S 

LOVELIEST 

SPORTSWOMEN 
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Xreland gave Alolly VCallace tier clear 
beauty and a skill witk korses tkat krougkt ker 
a red rikkon in tke last F) uklin skow 




c 

k3|>aii) s {jenlly glowing Cllorin Bitrccnn« 
is a top golfer in a man s country ulicrc 
women only lately are slinring tlie links 


c 

k!^lio«>ling i.s tlie Itokky of I'rnnecs 
so|>kis|iciitecl •lac<]iielinc cle I'els, a coiintes' 
witli ii gun as in a salon 


as much at case 




ctiK‘( iinc I Uiropciui 
cliuinpioii \% lict luis iiKirc 
tropliit's iliun sLi’ oin count. 
Imls s uulcr-sLiin^ I'rincov 
Do. •is I’isjnali'lli smolders 
v\ id) dfii'L iiilc'tisils 



C. ooi pei'leclioii of form 
nn<l Ictiliiiv iniii'L ( alifornia s 
Klniulv- Lori Nfiller. an 
.\inericiin skier aeknc»wletlj'ed 
lor skill and lieauls i>n 
Alps niu I U.«Lks aliU 
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unless you mean it! We don't suggest you sandpaper the sole of your right foot or 
anything like that. But if you re going to drive a Ford Gaiaxie with a Thunderbird 406 special high per- 
formance V'8 under the hood, don't go clomping around the cockpit in logger's boots. There are 405 big 
horses at the other end of that siim throttle: crack the whip and you get the original Oklahoma Land Rush! 
This is the farthest-out V-d by the world’s greatest V-d specialists — with six-barrei carburetion. cast 
aluminum intake manifold, solid lifters and header exhaVsts: 448 foot-pounds 'of torque are on tap and 
5.800 r.p.m. is easy. Funny thing is. on the street this fire-breather is docile as a iamb — reasonable r.p.m., 
no raucous noises, easy-starting. The price is gentle, too, for an extra-cost option . . . particularly when 

you consider that the package also includes heavy-duty shocks, springs -r- 

and nylon tires to fit the handling to the potential. H comes only with 
overdrive or four-speed manual transmission . . . and obviously is not in- 
tended for the let's-go-for-a-nice-sail-in-my-land-yacht set. Definitely not. 


FORD V-8 




Want to catch ^ the excitement? 
See the big Bowl games on 

RCAVICTOR COLOR TV! 


riicre’s no 'r\' like Color 'I'V. Just 
look wliiit RCA \'it'tor oilers: 

1 . Only RCA X'icior makes tlie Ck)lor TV that has [jcon 
pcrft)rniancc*pr()\c*d for 7 years in liomcs from coast to 
coast, Rf still: rcliahility and qualitv you can count tm! 

2 . The entire Color T\'indusir>- has adopted R( lA's color 
tul)C as the standard of the industry. This tube l>rint;s vou 
a picture so lifelike jou hair lo sfr il lo belirir ill 

3 . T\‘’sniost dcpcndablccircuiis arc RCA\’ictor Security- 
Scaled Circuits, prccision-craftcd to ttive you the most 
untjorm, most dependablt (inuitry ever l)uili into T\’. Sc- 


curity-Scalcil Circuit Boartls ha\ c no old-fashioned hand- 
wiring in come loose and short<ircuit ! 

4 . RCA \'icior brinits you the widest choice of models 
and prices in Color 'lA'. startinc from S495. Most avail- 
able with full-function “\Virclc.«» Wizard” remote control. 
Scc your R(^-\ \’ictt)r Color T\' dealer now! 

Srr iIh- SuKar, Senior wtil Pro Bowl Oainn >n Color. AUo Wall 

‘•\Siimlcrful WorW of Color" r\t*ry Sundav'. NBfVrV Network. Tmk(»)* 



Naiionallv ailveriUed lut price ihown, opiionat will) dcalei . 
BtiRhilv higher Wr<l, South. Ulll' optional, extra. Pner. iperilica- 
ttons lubject to chance 


The Most Trusted Name in Television 



GOREN’S 

YEAR-END 

QUIZ 


On \<>nu‘ hn(}i’c Innuh there mar seem to 
he little to ihnose between nne hid or 
tinother. n/td I itfo/it \onr ri^lit to an 
opinion that iloes not /»/«•< i.\eiy eoineide 
with the ranye of seore'^ / ant ohout to 
propose. Severihelew. the aetuol store 
yon (uhieve ott this qui: will have eon- 
dderahle sii:nifitaiHe. The aim of yood 
hiddiiifi is to win points, and these iptes- 
tions set up the same tar\>el. )'(’u will 
ffdin points for any reasonahle answer to 
eaeh of the /<V prohlems. So matter what 
yitur hid i\. no points are dedueted from 
ymir sem e. Oon't let this fool you. ( 
iny less than the best hid eauses the sante 
invisible losses that sutler at the table 
h^^ reathiny less than 'he best eontraet. 
Store 'JO and voifll he my favorite part- 
ner. With ‘Sti you'll he a winning player. 
W ith 7ll you'll still intur no severe loss 
on the year's play. Hut if you store 00 
or less, the points you've lost on this 
ijui: will he huyely multiplied at the table. 


COMlNUro 
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GOREN S YEAR-END QUIZ.««w 
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sniiiiit aLU»iii«ii 


til 25. 1461 



SOUTH WKST NORTH EAST 

IV PASS tNT PASS 


H 'Ao/ (/(> vtw hill now? 


NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

IV PASS PASS 

2V PASS 34> PASS 

4V PASS 7 

What do you hid now? 


WEST NORTH EAST SOUTH 

IV IV OBU 7 


iVhat <h }vu hid? 


10 


As Souih you hold: 


11 


As Soulh you hold: 


12 


As South, vulnerable, you hold: 





PASS PASS <V IV 

1NT PASS 3V PASS 


M lull do you hid now? 


IV PASS 

3V PASS 

M lun ih you hid now? 


PASS IV PASS 

PASS mr PASS 

3V PASS 7 


II hat do iv)H hill ii 
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As Soulh you hold: 


17 


As South you hold: 


18 


As Soulh you hold: 



NORTH LAST SOUTH WEST 

IV PASS 1V PASS 

«V PASS 3V PASS 

3V oet ? 

tyiuii do you hid now? 




SOUTH W-EST NORTH EAST 


3V PASS 

H'hut do you hid now? 


IV 

3V 


3NT 


Hhui do you hid now? 

ANSSSFRS ON PAGE 92 


SPi)t1S ttLUSril«7tD Ml'fMBri 25. IVAl 
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CRAM COURSE 

FOR BOWL WATCHERS 

by WALTER BINGHAM 


I t is midday, but (he shades are drawn and the room is in 
darkness, except for the ceric blue light of a television set. 
Gradually, as our eyes adjust to the gloom, we see the figure 
of a man slumped in an easy chair. He is unshaven and wear- 
ing a bathrobe. An ice pack is clapped to his head, and he is 
staring transfixed at the set. Five hours will pass, but (he fig- 
ure will not move. This is New Year's Day. and across (he 
land, the American male is'watching the bowl games. 

Watching bowl games on television has become a New 
Year's Day custom, like making resolutions, The entertain- 
ment. as in past years, will begin with the Orange Bowl (LSU- 
Colorado) in Miami (ABC, I p.m. E.S.T.), move on to the 
Sugar Bowl (Alabama-Arkansas) in New Orleans (NBC. 
2 p.m. E.S.T.), the Cotton Bowl (Texas-Mississippi) in Dallas 
(CBS. 2:30 p.m. E.S.T.) and then the Rose Bowl (Minnesola- 
UCLA) in Pasadena (NBC. 5 p.m. E.S.T.). An adroit chan- 
nel switcher can pick up most of the excitement from all four 
games and, hallelujah, avoid the bulk of commercials. As a 


tune-up. the viewer can watch the Gator Bowl (Penn State- 
Georgia Tech) two days earlier (CBS. 2:15 p.m. E.S.T. ). 

It is possible that there will be some people watching the 
game who know nothing about football but who by some 
mischance find themselves sitting in front of (he television set 
with friends, For these people a short cram course is perhaps 
in order. Attention: Arkansas uses the monster defense (sim- 
ilar to the old Georgia Tech squirm ). and Texas has a nip-flop 
offense. UCLA sometimes switches from the single wing to 
the W formation. Colorado uses a 4-3 defense and throws a 
lot of action passes. And Alabama has had great success w ith 
the whoopee pass (another name for the Utah pass). 

It really isn't important to know what these different for- 
mations and plays are. What is important is to catch the name 
of one of the teams on the field and be able to say, "Oh, Ar- 
kansas. They use the monster defense." The others will stare 
with a mixture of bewilderment and admiration. Even that 
character sitting in (he darkened room will be impressed. 
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TEXAS is nui a passing icuni, but against Mis* 
sissippi it may become one. especially if the field is 
muddy. Coach Darrell Royal thinks that a sloppy field 
helps a passing attack because receivers know where 
they are going and aren't as likely as the defenders to 
slip. Quarterback Mike Gotten has improved tremen- 
dously this season and is most cfTcctivc on roll-outs. 
Do not be surprised if Halfback Jimmy Saxton [who 
is scoring a touchdown in drawing at right) throws a 
pass too. He threw only one all season, but it went 
for a touchdown. Saxton is a magnificent runner, going 
up the middle on traps orolT tackle behind good block- 
ing. but Texas has other fine backs — Jack Collins, Jerry 
Cook and Ray Poage — who help each other with effec- 
tive blocking. This season Coach Royal installed what 
he calls a ‘’nip-nop" offense. 

The strong side end. tackle 
and guard work as a unit with 
the w ingback. switching from 
the left side of the line to the 
right, depending on the play. 

That way the linemen need ** 
learn only one set of assign- ** 
ments. On defense, Texas has ** 

Pat Culpepper. Although he 
weighs only 180, he is an ex- » 
cellent linebacker. To Missis- o 
sippi he may seem like 280 . jb 


TEXAS 

CALtFORNtA 3 

TEXAS TECH 14 

WASH. STATE • 

OKLAHOMA T 

ARKANSAS T 

RICE 1 

SMg D 

SATLOR T 

TEXAS CHRISTIAN S 
TEXAS ASM 0 


MISSISSIPPI brings an impressive set of 
statistics to the Cotton Bowl. The Rebels are third in 
the nation in yards gained passing, seventh in rushing, 
fourth in scoring and third in defense. Mississippi uses 
a quarterback-fullback offense— all types of passes, 
plus quarterback roll-outs and fullback drives up the 
middle. Sadly, Mississippi’s best fullback. Billy Ray 
Adams, was injured in an automobile accident shortly 
after the end of the season and w ill not be able to play. 
His place will be filled by one of the sophomores who 
saw little action this season. This means that Texas will 
be able to concentrate on stopping Mississippi’s pass- 
ing attack, but that should be enough to keep it busy. 
Ole Miss has three outstanding quarterbiicks— Doug 
Elmore (getting ojf pass on opposite page), Glynn Griff- 
ing and Perry Lee Dunn— all 
of whom can throw and run 
well. The offense has one ma- 
jor defect— the Rebels fumble 
frequently. The defense is fast, 
alert and aggressive, with good 
depth. The team's punting, 
however, is only ordinary. 

Mississippi will probably open 
the game up early, but with- 
out Adams its ground giime 
will be negligible, which 
tips the scale to Texas. 


MISSISSIPPI 
ARKANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
FLORIDA STATE 
HOUSTON 
TULANE 
VANOCRBILT 
LSU 

CHATTANOOGA 

TENNESSEE 


COTTON BOWL 

In Dallas, third-ranked Texas, with its elusive backs, 
meets fourth-ranked Mississippi, a strong passing team, in 
what should bs the best game of New Year's Day 



CONTINUED 
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BOWLS m.^1 



ORANGE 

BOWL 


LSD. conqueror of Mississippi, tests 
its methodical attack in Miami against 
the balanced running and passing 
of the Big Eight champion. Colorado 


LSU.m uses ihrcc le.inis — the slarting W hite team, 
the offensive Cio team and the defensive Chinese Ban- 
dits. Coach Paul Diel/el tries lo divide the playing 
time evenly, so LSU's depth could he a factor if the 
day is hot. The Chinese Bandits are especially strong 
this year. Two of their backs. I>wight Robinson and 
Tommy Neck, tied for the conference leadership in 
pass interceptions — which means trouble for Colora- 
do's passing. LSU's offense is conservative, with fads 
and fancy stuff kept to a minimum. Using what 
amounts to a slot T. the team relies on counlerplays 
and traps designed to slip its fast backs — Wendell 
Harris Uroshing line, ubtne) and Jerry Stovall — inside 
the tackles, Although running is stressed, the team has 
been successful on sprint-oui passes, where Quarter- 
backs Jimmy f ield and Lynn 
Aniedec follow the man in mo- 
tion as if to sweep end. pass 
lo him as he cuts downheld. 

W'hen l-SU reaches the goal 
line, look fora trick play. The 
fullback may hurtle over the 
line, without the ball, as the 
quarterback skirts end or flips 
a quick pass. LSU strategy 
will be to play acauliousgamc. 
wail for Colorado to make 
a mistake and then move in. 


LSU 

I O acORCIA TCCH C 

74 KeNTUCKY 14 

23 FLORID* 0 

10 MISSISSIPPI 7 

30 NORTH CAROLINA O 


COLORADO has a balanced teani. Its passing 
attack, with Quarterback dale Weidner throwing pri- 
marily to End Jerry Hillebrand. can break open a 
game. Against Kansas, behind 19 0 in the fourth quar- 
ter. Colorado scored three times to win, all on long 
passes. Weidner is especially elfeclivc on the roll-out. 
which Coach Sonny Grandelius calls ‘'the action pass." 
Colorado has a good running attack too. which makes 
the team difficult lo defend against. The team uses 
the standard sweeps, counters and traps, with Half- 
backs Teddy Woods and Buffalo Bill Harris doing 
most of the carrying. Colorado's line is led by All- 
Aincrica Joe Roniig, who plays middle linebacker on 
defense, Generally the team uses a four-man tine and 
three linebackers— the 4-3 defense— with four safety 
men. Should Colorado .score 
first, it will probably slick lo 
running, and if it should go 
ahead by more, it will turn 
ultraconservative, even kick- 
ing on third down. But if l.SU 
takes the lead. Weidner will 
throw a lot. This will be a 
chcssm.in's game, cautious, 
strategic and perhaps dull. 

There shouldn't be much scor- 
ing. three touchdowns at 
most. LSU should win. 


COLOAADO 


OKLAHOMA STATC 


KANSAS STATE 

MISSOURI 


NEBRASKA 
IOWA STATE 
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SUGAR BOWL 


The nation's top team. Alabama, 
unbeaten, untied and. in its iast five 
games, unscored on. faces 
twice-beaten Arkansas in New Orleans 


ALABAMA is the best team in the country large- 
ly because of its tough defense. The team allowed only 
22 points in 10 games, the last five of which were shut- 
outs. Coach Paul (Bear) Bryant, like Murray Warmath 
of Minnesota, stresses position football. Faced with 
fourth down and a yard to go on the Arkansas 40- 
yard line. Alabama is almost certain to punt, confident 
of containing Arkansas and taking over again inside 
midfield. The Alabama defense is smart and quick. It 
generally lines up in an eight-man front with three men 
back, although Linebackers Darwin Holt and Lee Roy 
Jordan, two good ones, will often move back at the 
last moment. Alabama is especially rough on running 
attacks, having given up an average of only 45 yards 
a game. Coach Bryant’s offense is very basic. Fullback 
Mike Fracchia hammers at 
the line, and Quarterback Pat 
Trammell (handing off.hehw) 
often fakes to Fracchia and 
keeps. Alabama’s favorite 
pass is the whoopee: a half- 
back glides through the line, 
and Trammell sort of under- 
hands the ball to him. When 
Billy Richardson is at full- 
back, be prepared for a quick 
kick. At Alabama, that’s con- 
sidered an offensive move. 


ALABAMA 


VANOCRVILT 

TENNESSEE 

HOUSTON 

GEORGIA TECH 


ARKANSAS Coach Frank Broyles has what he 
calls a ’’battle plan” for Alabama, hut if he has his 
way no one will find out about it until New Year's 
Day. Chances are it will involve passing and more 
passing, for if Alabama is to be beaten, it must be 
through the air. Quarterback George McKinley will 
be trying to hit End Jimmy Collier and Halfback 
Lance Alworih with his passes, especially Alworth, 
who can do a pretty dance if he’s given the ball and a 
little room. Arkansas uses the wing T almost exclu- 
sively. but occasionally flanks Alworth on pass plays 
to take advantage of his speed. When not flanked, 
Alworth sweeps off tackle a lot. as does Halfback 
Paul Dudley. The quarterback sprint-out with the op- 
tion to pass or lateral has been the most consistent 
gainer this season, but against 
Alabama’s line, the play may 
not go. Coach Broyles teach- 
es the monster defense, which 
means that a roving lineback- 
er prowls back and forth, 
picking his spots. Both Ar- 
kansas and Alabama will kick 
a lot. waiting for the other to 
make a mistake. If Arkansas 
can score first, the game will 
be interesting. If not, by three 
touchdowns, Alabama. 
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Minnesota attempts to make up 


for last year's Rose Bowl loss 



ROSE BOWL 


when it faces the single-wing running 
attack of UCLA in Pasadena 


UCLA is one of the last strongholds of the 
single wing, a system that depends heavily on the tail- 
back. The Bruins have two pretty good ones, Bobby 
Smith {who is skirling cnii. above), and sophomore 
Mike HafTncr. both of whom run well but pass poorly. 
(Washington beat UCLA when it set its defenses strictly 
to stop runs.) The team’s big plays arc single-wing 
standards: the off tackle to cither side; the fullback up 
the middle (as the tailback straightens up and fakes a 
pass): and the pass-run option on the end sweep — the 
play great tailbacks use so effectively. On these end 
sweeps. UCLA puts a wall of blockers in front of the 
runner. Us kicking game is good, with Keith Jensen 
as the punter. If Jensen (No. 15) enters the game when 
UCLA is pinned in its own territory, second down and 
long yardage to go. watch for 
a quick kick, a single-wing 
specially. UCLA has a heavy 
but short line that makes it 
vulnerable to a passing at- 
tack. The Bruins held Ohio 
Slate’s powerful Bob Lergu- 
son in check but lost to a flur- 
ry of passes and attack runs. 

This is a tough team, and it 
will be anxious to defend the 
sagging reputation of West 
Coast football. It Just might. 


MINNESOTA, as coached by Murray 

Warmath. plays “possession and position" football. 
It will always give the other team the football in pref- 
erence to field position. Warmath figures a team is on 
defense if it has the ball inside its own JO-yard line. 
He frequently instructs Minnesota to kick on third 
down, and on three occasions this fall had the team 
punt on first down to take advantage of a favoring wind 
seconds before a quarter ended. Warmath 's basic strat- 
egy is to win by eliminating his team's mistakes while 
capitalizing on those of the opponent. He is proud of 
Minnesota’s record of only five fumbles lost all season. 
As might be expected. Minnesota is strong on defense, 
although it has proved vulnerable to the pass. How- 
ever. against UCLA this shouldn’t matter much. 
Minnesota isdeath on running 
games, having held six of its 
opponents to 72 yards or less. 

The usual defensive lineup is 
a 5-3-2-I. with the lineback- 
ers doing a lot of stunting. 

Heart of the offense is Quar- 
terback Sandy Stephens who 
likes to roll out and run. pass 
or pilch out to Halfback Bill 
Munsey . It isn't a big ofTcnsc. 
but helped by the defense, 

Minnesota will win. 
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PBNN STATE has a high-powered ‘offense, 

ihe sixth-best in the country this season. From a wing 
T and straight T. it mixes off tackle runs, roll-outs and 
belly plays with fanc> stuff. Its most spectacular plays 
arc a deep draw run from a fake roll-out. on which 
Halfback Roger K<.>chman carries on a slant toward the 
opposite side of the ticld. and a long pass to a halfback 
cutting down the sidelines. Penn State's pass patterns, 
wiihOuaricrback Galen Hall throwing, have varied from 
short to long to straight over the middle. The defense, 
unfortunately, is erratic. It is apt to give up long yard- 
age on big plays, hut led by End Bt)b Mitinger Ui'/fnp- 
i/if! ballcarrier, helow}, it is tough on goal-line stands. 
The worst problem seems to be an inability to adapt 
to certain plays. Against Miami, it was a draw play, 
against Army, a quarterback 
option-keep lateral. Maryland 
gained consistently on. of all penn state 

things, the quarterback sneak, a® ‘o 

PennStaielostallthreegames. « miami (»la.) as 

Against conservative Georgia sa aostoH u. o 

Tech, PcnnStatewill probably » armv io 

go all out with deep passes 
and outside runs from the be- 
ginning. hoping to score and o madylano 

make Tech abandon its ball- so west viaginia 

control technique. In any case, a* holt cross 

Stale will make things lively. Pittsburgh 






GEORGIA TECH has a lough defense. 
Not once this season did it give up more than one 
touchdown a game, and its opponents included Ala- 
bama. LSU. Rice and Tennessee. The line is big and 
reacts well. Coach Bobby Dodd uses a pro-type re- 
volving secondary that has worked effectively. Occa- 
sionally. hut only occasionally, the rotation system 
falls apart and leaves a receiver spectacularly open, 
but the secondary is very quick to recover after such 
mistakes. The Tech offense is fairly versatile, especially 
when the line is able to push its opposition around. 
When this is the case, little Stan C»ann docs most of 
the quarterbacking. Gann runs the option well, sw ing- 
ing wide, cutting sharply inside a defender and then 
out again behind blocking. Gann throws short and 
medium passes well, mostly 
to End Billy Marlin, but he 

has a tendency to throw inter- Georgia tech 
ceptions when rushed. If the use i 

Tech line is getting mauled, a* rice o 

sophomore Billy Loihridgc » lsu io 

will throw long passes and owxe o 

send his halfbacks wide. Tech i auburn « 

often punts on third down, as tulahe o 

but Lothriilgc will sometimes 20 Florida 0 

fake and throw. This should 0 Tennessee 10 

be an interesting game, with 0 Alabama 10 

Tech stopping State. 2a Georgia t 


GATOR BOWL 


Penn State matches its flash and daring against 
the conservative tactics of Georgia Tech 
in Jacksonville on December 30 
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Granted that Mar>' Endicott Peabody Tree is an authentic 
Great Beauty, and that anyone who marries such a woman 
accepts the risk of becoming a consort. Granted that it was 
news when President Kennedy last February made the rich, 
fashionable, emancipated, delicately scented and tinted Mrs. 
Tree the IJ.S. delegate to the U.N. Human Rights Commis- 
sion. Still, it doesn't seem right or sporting that in all the 
words written about her hardly anyone has had more than 
a cursory line or so for her husband, On the day of her ap- 
pointment The S't’w York Tinted, printing AH the News 
That's Pit to Print, noted only that. “Mrs. Tree is married 
to Ronald Tree, a real estate broker.'* The implications of 
such bresity are not flattering. Surely, one would suppose, 
there must be more that can be said about Ronald Tree. 

There is. The news about Ronald Tree is that while shar- 
ing his wife's interest in human rights (he is enthusiastic 
abinit them), in his own thinking he goes far beyond the con- 
ception that people should merely have rights. He believes 
they should have privileges. His real estate activities— if they 
can be called by such a debased term — arc calculated to bring 
to human privilege a dimension that goes beyond mere lux- 
ury. mere physical and emotional pampering, and soars into 
the realm of higher aesthetic and spiritual experience. 

Furthermore. Ronald Tree has been interested in human 
privileges longer than his wife has been in human rights. 
For one thing he is considerably older and was b<.>rn in a 
milieu where even the servants had servants. Also, since early 
1958 (three years before his wife became famous) he has de- 
voted himself to giving his ideals a concrete existence. The 
product, now complete, is a place known as Sandy Lane. 
Nothing would please Ronald Tree more than for properly 
certified humans to come and enjoy the scene that he has laid 
out for them there on a distant edge of the Caribbean island 
of Barbados, 

At first sight. Sandy Lane has certain resemblances to a 
hotel. It has a lobby and a reception desk, 54 air-conditioned 
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In /he L'.S., Roiiahf Tree « nuiinly known as the hnsbunil of 
Marietta, the lovely U.S. delegate. But al Sandy Lane on Bar- 
hudos he champions the elegont. sporting English hmi- of life. 
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rooms, a largo dining room, a cocktail lounge, beauty shop 
and fashion boutique. The illusion is served further by the 
fact that the large staff is presided over by L. N. Bchard. 
the famous ■'Nicky" who. before coming to Sandy Lane, 
was host at CUiridge's in London and personiJied that great 
hostelry to the public. 

In other ways Sandy Lane looks a good deal like a resort. 
It lies on the sheltered west coast— the "Platinum Coast" — 
of Barbados, and its main building fronts on a mile-long 
crescent of iKMch and blue water. Emetging fixnii their looms, 
the residents need walk only a few yards through a bower of 
tall trees and tropical flowers to And a choice of almost every 
kind of aquatic sport; water skiing, sailing, fishing, charter- 
boat cruising and skin-diving on brilliant nearby reefs. In 
another direction lie tennis courts and a testing nine-hole 
golf course built on three levels like a Babylonian garden. 
There is an oiien-air cafe with orchestra and dancing on gala 
nights. There is a game room with billiards and ping-pong; 
a card rot^m. a writing room and a lounge: an indoor drink- 
ing area that seems to be built into a sunken sea grotto; and 
an outdoor drinking area with a view of the stars and the 
sea. Many things, including the evening elegance of the 
women— all looking fresh from the hairdresser and wearing 
SI 50 cottons— suggest that Sandy Lane must be a tropical 


Biarritz, an impression fortified when the bills arc presented. 

Its physical appointments notwithstanding. Sandy Lane is 
a resort hotel only in the sense that, say, Lohvngrin is a musi- 
cal. Like the latter it is. in fact, the romantic re-crcation of a 
legend in its case, a legendary way of life. This was the life 
of the Imglish gentry in the palmy days of Empire, when 
half the globe had been gathered under the Crown and the 
British upper classes had established or thought they had 

their natural right to live in stately country houses and en- 
joy the iKSt the woild could olTei ; cliina fiom China, port 
from Portugal and. if it suited the wcasion, sandw iches from 
the Sandwich Islands. What Sandy Lane really is. in short, is 
an IXth century country house in the grand manner but with 
plumbing. Tree’s triumph is that, in a high-tax era when 
almost the only people left in the English-speaking world 
rich enough to maintain a proper English country house arc 
(Jrecks. he has managed to get together a large amount of 
capital to construct Sandy Lane while risking practically 
none of his own fortune; managed, moreover, to have it 
built and furnished exactly to his own refined tastes; and 
greatest of all. has niadc it the scene of a perpetual house 
party at which the guests instead of the host pay the bills. 

Once this interpretation of the nature of Sandy Lane is 
accepted, escryihing else becomes clear, including the aim 



of social uplift that has motivated Ronald Tree, l or the 
r.nglish country house was not only a sjinciuary of rank and 
privilege but a political and cultural institution of impor* 
lance to tngland. the Empire and. by extension, to the 
world at large. Beautiful old Knole. family scat of the 
Sackville-Wcsis. magnificent Blenheim Palace, seat of the 
[>ukes of Marlborough (the Churchills) — to them and their 
counterparts came cabinet members, generals, diplomats, 
peers of the realm, writers, painters and poets, the intellec- 
tual and social elite, for long ‘'weekends" that sometimes 
went on for weeks, They strolled in the gardens, hunted in 
the deer parks, danced with their ladies, ale the best foods, 
drank the best wines, had the best conversations — in which 
they made and unmade governments, imperial policies and 
social canons — all in settings designed by the greatest archi- 
tects to give spacious expression to the spirit of the age. The 
main era of construction of the country houses was the I8lh 
and early I9ih centuries, coincident with England’s rise to 
world dominion, and architects turned for inspiration to 
earlier eras of greatness: classical Greece, imperial Rome and 
especially to the Venice of the 16th century, when Palladio 
was designing lovely villas for the aristocracy of the rich, sea- 
going city-state. A weekend in one of these neo-Palladian 
English mansions represented the apex of good living — of 
privilege elevated to the realm of art. 

For years this was Ronald Tree's life in England, where 
as a Member of Parliament and stepson of Admiral Lord 
Beatty he had social entree everywhere and money enough 
to live and entertain on a ducal scale. Then, in middle life, he 
was figuratively cast away on a tropical isle by the winds of 
political change. Crusoclike he has rc-crealed the nearest 
thing possible to homelike surroundings by building Sandy 
Lane. It is a jewel of Palladian architecture; its guest list 
glitters with the names of the noble, talented and rich. 

However, it is at this point— the matter of guests— that 
Tree’s feeling about human rights intersects his feeling about 
privilege. He is vigorously opposed to anti-Semitism, for 
instance (some of his best friends arc Rothschilds), and to 
any discrimination based on race, religion or social antece- 
dents. There are grounds for ineligibility at .Sandy Lane, 
such as being a loud-mouthed slob, and requests for reserva- 
tions arc examined by Nicky Behard with the same judicious 
eye that btirrcd the unworthy from C laridge's. But the broad 
principle is that anyone with a reasonably clean police record 
and the price of lodging is welcome— that, potentially at 
least, every person has the right to enjoy the privileges of 
Sandy Lane, and if he measures up to his opportunities no- 
body w'ill be more pleased than Ronald Tree. 

But if Tree needs only a minimum of information about 
his guests, the guests will benefit from knowing a good deal 
more about him. Among the indispcnsablcs for a propwrly 
equipped country house guest has always been a working 
knowledge of the host; the ability to remember his name 
and rccogni7e him on sight. sutTicicnl awareness of his career 
and interests to be familiar with the proper subjects, and also 
a line on his family background, so that one can acquire 
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prestige among fellow guests by indicating that this is an old 
and intimate friendship and that one knows where all the 
bodies arc buried. 

Accordingly, having cleared up the matter of what Sandy 
Lane is. it is necessary to deal with the question: Who exactly 
is Ronald Tree'.’ 

The following data are presented in wallet-si« form for 
clipping and easy reference: 

Lull name: Arthur Ronald Lambert Field Tree. Age 64. 
Height 5 feet 1 1 'A inches. Weight 175 pounds. 

Appearance: Well-formed, regular features, faintly ruddy 
complexion, neatly brushed sandy-gray hair, tendency toward 
portliness but physically active, quick of movement. Habitu- 
ally courteous, amiable (eyes distinctly twinkle). Is gregari- 
ous. considers himself an introvert but feels downcast, un- 
easy w ithout people around him— actually is a natural host. 
Makes friends easily: friends quickly fall into calling him 
"Ron" or "Ronnie": women have tendency to think of him 
as "dear Ronnie." 

Financial condition: Assets, including those held in trust, 
estimated at more than S8 million. 

Intellectual characteristics and interests; Wcll-siockcd 
mind. Likes lively conversation, keeps it moving, has com- 
mand of a surprising range of topics. Has usual upper-class 
British sense of public duly: participates in good causes — 
interested in Planned Parenthood, heads the trust to preserve 
Barbados' historic and natural assets. Has passion for archi- 
tecture; for hcautiful and noble structures, their grounds and 
gardens, interior design and decoration. 

Other distinguishing marks: Old-school-tie accent and 
idiom. Guest must be prepared to field such kippered expres- 
sions as "raiher a good wicket" (meaning a very good situa- 
tion or arrangement, opposite of "rather a sticky wicket"). 
Fond of budgerigars and has enormous, fancy birdcages 
full of them Widely acquainted, e.g.. knows Anthony Eden 
well enough to cull him Tony. Is related to an a.stonishing 
number of upper-register people. Typical far-fcichcd example: 
As father of Michael Tree (through an earlier marriage) he is 
father-in-law of former l.ady .-Vnne Cavendish, sister of the 
present Duke of Devonshire and niece of Lady Dorothy, the 
wife of Prime Minister Macmillan. However, dislikes snob- 
bishness and pretentiousness; likes people to like him for 
himself. One friend’s summary; "Ronnie is very old-shoe. 
But of course the shive was hand-stitched and cost S50a pair." 

%/% / uh this compendium of facts about his host, a 
T T guest can feel at case at Sandy Lane. But to 
understand fully how and why .Sandy Lane came to be. it is 
necessary to travel into Ronald Tree's past. Starting prop- 
erly at the very beginning, among his antecedents, there arc 
complexities: indeed, right here at the start one confronts a 
somewhat sticky wicket. Although today he is obviously Eng- 
lish. Ronald Tree also is. in his origins. American. His parents 
were from Chicago. His paternal grandfather, judge Lam- 
bert Tree, was a DemiH-’ratic political figure there, a good 
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judge of the law and also — happily for his descend- 
ants— an equally good judge of real estate values. 

Tree's maternal grandfather was the original Mar- 
.shall Meld, founder of the great department store 
and progenitor of a multifarious dynasty. 

As to how Ronald Tree happened to become 
English, the story is both romantic and tragic. U 
bcg;in in 1 898 w ith a situation that might have come 
from a novel by Henry James but that is told in the 
biography of a latter-day hero of the Royal Navy. 

David Beatty. Admiral of the Meet. 

In 1898 David Beatty was 27 years old. hand- 
some. brilliant and already a hero, promoted to 
commander over 395 other lieutenants and awarded 
the D.S.O. for audacious leadership in the cam- 
paign against the Dersishes. He was a favorite of 
country house society; and one day. in the hunting 
field, he was introduced to a young and beautiful 
and (it is said) llirtatious American visitor. F.thel 
Tree- Mrs. Arthur Tree, 

E-ihcl Tree, nee Field, only daughter of the great 
merchant, had married Arthur Tree, son of the 
prominent judge, only two years before. U'ith the 
attraction that many rich Americans of the times 
felt for things English, they had leased a country 
house in England. Thus their child Ronald was 
born in England- an infant at the time his mother 
met Commander Beatty. 

The young ollicer and the heautil'ul young heiress 
apparently fell in love almost at first sight. On both 
sides there were compelling reasons against their 
marriage. To take part in a triangle, to marry a 
divorcee in that still-Viclorian era. could have meant 
the ruin of Beatty's career. For Ethel the alliance 
would mean gossip, unpleasantness and most probably the 
loss of her infant son. Nevertheless, the following year she 
separated from her husband, and in 1901 Arthur Tree di- 
vorced her on the grounds of desertion and was awarded 
custody of their son. Ten days later she and Beatty were 
married. Both the divorce and marriage were performed with 
maximum privacy, and the damage to Beatty's career proved 
minor. I lis great talent continued to carry him up the ladder 
of command to the highest rank. As commander of the 
(irand Fleet in World War I. he directed the sea victories at 
Heligoland. Dogger Bank and Jutland. After the war he was 
advanced to Admiral of the I leet and made an Farl of the 
Realm. 

But Beatty's greatest pri/c. the woman he idolized ( "hvery 
hour spent away from you is an absolutely wasted one" I. 
proved increasingly willful, spoiled and demanding. In lime 
she came to assume that his role was to be in constant at- 
tendance on her. On a luxurious yacht, she followed the fleet 
when he was at sea. on one vsecasion suggesting to the Ad- 
miralty that the movements of the Battle Cruiser Squadron 
be arranged in a way more convenient for her. His triumphs 
and consequent heavy duties inspired suspicions, complaints 
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of neglect, a mounting sense of grievance. Neurasthenic and 
restless, she btiughi houses suddenly only to sell them, moved 
from one spa and cure to another on the Continent, came 
home to a social round that left her more nervous than ever 
and her husband exhausted. These years, his biographer says, 
were "the most trying battle of his career." 

It was apparent that I'-thel was entoiionally unstable, al- 
though not clinically an invalid- In 19.^2. at the age of 58. her 
beauty gone and her face marked w ith despair, she sank into 
"acute melancholia” and soon afterward died of a cerebral 
thrombosis. Four years later Admiral Beatty who. as a 
young commander, had written to her. "Unfortunately. I 
shall go on loving you to the bitter end"- died and was 
buried at her side. 

Ronald, having been put in his father's custody at the age 
of .3. grew up in circum>itances of some emotional ambiguity. 
To what degree was he l.nglish and to what degree American? 
,Me and his American father. Arthur Tree, lived in a country 
house called Ashornc. in VS’arwickshire. whence Arthur some- 
times returned to Chicago, whence also Ronald sometimes 
went for visits with his fascinating but elusive mother. Not 
until he went away to public school, famous old W inchester. 
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did he encounter the kind of life in which everything could be 
counted on to slay pul. Here was order, tradition, duty, here 
also were lovely buildings so graceful, mellow and durable 
that they seemed organic with the earth. At the school he dc- 
vclopwd a sense of belonging that perhaps in a more normal 
boyhood would have been associated with home and family. 
It was there that he discovered the deep satisfaction that 
architectural beauty could arouse in him and which he has 
pursued the rest of his life. 

At the age of 16 he suddenly acquired the means to gratify 
almost any taste he might develop. In 1910 Judge Lambert 
Tree hud died, leaving a multimillion-dollar fortune in trust 
for his son Arthur and .Arthur's descendants. In 1914 Ar- 
thur died and the trust passed to Ronald. However, that year 
also brought the beginning of World War 1. VV’hcn the U-S. 
entered the war in 1917. Ronald joined the U.S. Naval Air 
Arm. New ly rc-Anv:ricani/ed in the process, he lingered in the 
U.S. for a while during the 1920s and married an .American 
girl. Nancy l*erkins Field, the young widow of one of his Field 
relatives. 

Despite these reconnections with his American heritage, 
in the end the stronger English influences of his life prevailed. 
The Trees settled in England, where Ronald entered the life 
for which his wealth and education had suited him: a career 
in poUiics as a ntember of the Conservative Early. In 1933 
he was elected to Parliament. And the same year he bought 
a splendid country house. Diichley Park, a mansion of 24 
bedrooms. 10 bathrooms and seven reception rooms, with 
numerous outbuildings and 30 tenant farm cottages, and 
with gardens, lawns, glades, woods and fields covering 3.300 
acres of Oxfordshire. Built in the early 18th century by the 
great architect James Gibbs. Palladio's foremost English 
interpreter and adaptor. Ditchlcy is a Palladian masterpiece. 

Everything about Ditchlcy suited Tree; aesthetically it 
was "heaven — absolute perfection." It was perfect, too. for 
weekends that soon became famous for their high quotient 
of talent, titles, brains and beauty— a most proper setting for 
a rising M.P. in the Tory hierarchy. When World War 11 
came and Prime Minister Churchill needed a country hide- 
away (German bombers had already made near hits at 
Chequers, the official residence), it was natural that Tree 
should offer Ditchlcy— and natural that Churchill would 
accept, since his family ties were next door, so to speak, at 
Blenheim Palace, where a first cousin was the incumbent 
duke. Ditchlcy was big enough to accommodate not only 
the Prime Minister, his aides and secretaries and a bodyguard 
of troops, but the Trees and a reduced but hardy band of 
house guests. No Supreme Command post has ever been 
more charming, Major-General SirJohn Kennedy. Director 
of Military Operations at that time, has de.scribcd the scene 
in his memoirs: 

"When I arrived at that most beautiful of houses. I found 
Mrs. Tree. Lady Diana Cooper. Miss Mary Churchill and 
Mr. Bruce, an American, all having tea together in the draw- 
ing room. 

"We were to dine at 8:30, and. when we had assembled, the 
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Prime Minister appeared, looking cheerful and fresh ... we 
went into dinner; Lady Diana Cooper sat on the Prime 
Minister's right, and I next to her. 

■'Mr. Churchill was in good spirits, and his conversation 
was scintillating. When the ladies had gone, he began to sing, 
waving his cigar in time to the tunc: 

•1 went in to pay the bill 
Hut. instead. I look the till. 

My wife and kids were starving.* 

"When the brandy came round I refused it. Churchill 
turned to me and said. ’Ah. you are one of those abstemious 
fellows, arc you? Well. I can only tell you that I have always 
found liquor of the greatest assistance to me—ail my life.' 

"The Duke of Marlborough joined iis after dinner with 
some other men who were slaying at Blenheim and at other 
houses in the neighbourhood, When wc went to join the 
ladies Churchill insisted on the Duke preceding him as wc 
walked out. saying. 'The head of the family must go before 
the Prime Minister.' 

"I had not been to a party on such a splendid scale for a 
long lime. It was delightful, and the war seemed very remote." 

In the logical course of events— that is. if the British elec- 
torate had renewed the Churchill government's mandate in 
the postwar election — Ronald Tree surely would have risen 
in politics: and Sandy Lane would not exist. In the early war 
years. Tree had served his government as a specialist in Amer- 
ican affairs for the Ministry of Information, making good 
use of his .American contacts and his low-voltage but effec- 
tive charm. When the war ended he was Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Ministry of Town and Country Planning, a job 
that promised vast opportunities for him to rearrange the 
English landscape more attractively. However, he went down 
in the general Conservative debacle, losing his parliamentary 
scat by a breathtaking 204 votes. Suddenly he had been cut 
adrift: a hapless Tory millionaire in an angry Laboritc sea. 
Looking back on that shocking severance, he remembers: 
"I felt my life shattered. I was frightfully depressed, and all 
that." 

I t was while in this state of mind that he first en- 
countered the island of Barbados. Business and 
personal affairs required him to visit the U.S. The fiying 
boat route went by w'ay of Trinidad, w here, as fortune had it. 
the aide-dc-camp to the Crown Governor was Sir Edward 
Cunard (of the Cunard Line Cunards), an old acquaintance. 
Cunard urged Tree to stop off at his Barbadian home. Glitter 
Bay. for a restorative spell in the sunshine. "1 came for six 
weeks." Tree recalls, "and quite simply I fell in love with the 
place." Much revived, he proceeded to the U.S. and there 
renewed his friendship with Marietta (the name she prefers— 
a contraction of Mary and Fndieott) Fit?gera!d, whom 
he had know n during the w ar when she w as a research assistant 
at LiPt. Subsequently, each having obtained a divorce, in 1947. 
they were married. They went to live at Ditchley, and that 
same year Tree began the construction of a winter home 
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on Biirbados — a dreamlike confection 
he named Heron Bay. set in gardens fac- 
ing the sea. built all of soft-hued native 
limestone and designed, from his own 
sketches, in his favorite Balladian style. 

At Ditchley. life resumed its gracious 
course. But soon there was an ugly in- 
trusion. Tree had had his problems, but 
money had never been one. Now. how- 
ever. he found himself squeezed between 
the oppressive laves the Labor govern- 
ment levied on the landed gentry and 
the heavy U.S. taves on income from 
Grandfather Tree’s trust fund. He had 
no alternative but to sell Ditchley. and 
in 1949. with great sadness, he did so. In 


a last, magnificent gesture to the house 
and all it stood for. he gave a dinner and 
a ball for 500 guests, among whom were 
Princess (now Queen ) Elizabeth and 
Prince Philip. Princess Margaret, the 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough and 
others of the genre. There were fireworks, 
and the dancing went on until dawn. 

Thereafter the Trees divided their time 
between New York, in a town house fur- 
nished with treasures from Ditchley. and 


Heron Bay. As before, they entertained 
often, and with style. But soon their life 
began to show the effects of a peculiar 
sea change. By the move to America. 
Ronald Tree had given up hope of re- 
newing his political career, whereas 
Marietta, whose prior interest in politics 
had been amateur, became increasingly 
addicted to it. By 1952 she had entered 
into a romance with the Stevensonian 
wing of the Democratic Party, and eve- 
nings at Little Ditchley —as chris- 

tened the New York town house — began 
to resemble political rallies. But. being 
a British subject. Ronald Tree could 
be only an interested bystander amidst 


these portentous doings: and as time 
went on he found life increasingly con- 
genial at Barbados, 

Indeed, the island had a great many 
qualities with which he could feel at 
honae. Not only is it British, but it is 
Britain in cameo, complete with a rug- 
ged northern area called Scotland, tow- 
ering sea cliffs reminiscent of Dover, and 
green fields and woodsy dells that could 
have been lifted intact from an English 


summer. It is overlaid with a sense of 
the past: its parliament was formed in 
lb.^9: its lands, divided into large es- 
tates. produced a wealthy “planlocra- 
cy" who erected "great houses" similar 
in style and furnishings, though reduced 
in scale, to those in England. A good 
many of these miniature stately homes 
still exist, and so also do quite a number 
of the old family names: that of Sir James 
Dras. for instance, a I7ih century pio- 
neer of the island’s sugar cane industry, 
is kept green by the present squire of 
Drax Hall. Admiral the Honorable Reg- 
inald Aylmer Ranfurly Plunkett-Ernle- 
Erie-Drax (known to his friends as 
Plunk). Families who can afford it still 
send their children off to English schools: 
and even though a Barbadian may nev- 
er have been near f.ngland. he is likely 
to refer to a trip there as "going home." 

James Anlhon> I roude. the historian, 
once said of Barbados: "Parish churches 
solid and respectable, the English lan- 
guage. the English police and parochial 
system. However it may be in the other 
islands. England in Barbadocs is still 
a solid fact.” Decades later, it still is. 
Another acute English traveler. Alee 
Waugh, recently observed. "In Barbados 
the eighteenth century is still alive." 
Such a combination could hardly fail to 
appeal to Ronald Tree. 

Then suddenly there was the jet age, 
and suddenly the whole Caribbean arcii 
began to be transformed. Taking a leaf 
from Puerto Rico's successful Operation 
Bootstrap, (he governments of the vari- 
ous islands offered lucrative tax conces- 
sions to investors who would build ho- 
tels to attract winter vacationers. The 
value of beach proiveriy zoomed. The 
consequences can be summed up in one 
spectacular statistic: last year close to 
I Vi millionvacaiioncrswcnt to the Carib- 
bean. The tide of tourism that before the 
jet age spent most of its force on Bermu- 
da and the near Bahamas now began 
touching the far islands of the sea. bx- 
liensivc enterprises, private and commer- 
cial. were being built or planned at Mar- 
tinique. . Aruba. Curacao. St. Kitts. 
Nevis, Guadeloupe, Tobago and on 
other shores that not long ago seemed as 
remote us Timbuctoo. 

Meanwhile, buck at Heron Bay. Ron- 





aid Tree had been engaged in some deep 
calculations: 

Sooner or lalcr the full force of the 
lourisiic explosion «(>uld hit Barbados, 
for better or worse, and as one who 
loved the island— who luid. moreover, 
become its uivollicial hirst Citi/cn — 
this necessarily concerned him. If it 
brought only the usual sort of vacation- 
ers seeking the usual resort life, the 
peaceful, nostalgic and gracious qualities 
of Barbaduvn life would surely melt aw ay. 
Already Bridgetown, llte island's capital, 
was beginning to take on a slightly hec- 
tic look, and plans were brewing for new 
hotels there, with casinos and other such 
trappings. Only live miles from Heron 
Bay, a real estate promoter was develop- 
ing a community designed to attract 
middle-income, middle-class retired peo- 
ple (shades of St. Petersburg!), hor the 
sake of the island, for the sake of Heron 
Bay, something ought to be done. 

In finance there is an axiom, known as 
tlresham's l aw. that "bad money drives 
out good money." Ronald Tree knew 
that the same rule applies to real estate, 
and that the rule also works in reverse; 
the first architectural evesore tends to 
Stan any neighborhood on its way to 
ruin but. equally, the first beaiilifiil 
houses built in a new area lend to at- 
tract more people who want to build 
similar homes. 

Oown the road from Heron Buy lay 
an old sugar plantation known as Sandy 
I-ane. The land fronted on a splendid 
sweep of beach, its upper reaches shaded 
by tropical groves — an ideal site for line 
houses. Tree had ofieii thought, but 
ideal also, as he now began to reflect, for 
a hotel of the wrong sort. He could 
imagine it: big. glittering and ultramod- 
ern, all glass and chromium, with a casi- 
no. two swimming pools, four bars, five 
restaurants including a cabaret with a 
floor show and a brassy orchestra: and 
with multitudes of emigres from Mianti 
Beach lolling about glistening with sun- 
tan Oil. 

There was only one sure answer. lo 
avert the operation of the first part of 
Gresham''s Law of real estate, he mu&l 
arm himself with the second, reverse, 
half. He must get hold of the Sandy Lane 
plantation and use it in a way that would 
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Take a li>ok armind sometime and see how many men arc enjoying 
cigars. There's good reason to. You'll lind a size and shape to fit your 
face, your poeketbook, And cigars give you complete satisfaction 
without inlialing. There are few pleasures so great that cost so little. 

noAR iNSTiTirrt- or amfrica. tsc. 


enhaiKc rather than diminish the pres- 
tige of this lovely coast. 

The rest followed in logical progres- 
sion. a synthesis of the circumstances 
of lime and place and of all that Ronald 
Tree had [seen and become. There would 
be a hotel. Riil it would he unlike any 
other: not designed to compete in big- 
ness or glamour. olTcring no superlatives 
CNcepl perfection m service, comfort and 
taste. It would be in Palladiaii stvic, of 
covirsc. ’’We tried tv> sec the whole thing 
through the eves of someone of the lyth 
century." savs free. "Perhaps a suc- 
cessful planter wanting a great house, 
or a merchant fleet owner who had 
grown rich in overseas commerce and 
who had decided to build an mn that 
would do him credit among his clients 
and friends." 

Rut the hotel would be onlv the begin- 
ning. There was ample room left on tlie 
beach, he calculated, for eight sizable 
private houses and room back along the 
high ridges of the plantation for 1.10-odd 
more. If disposed of to the right people 

as Tree describes (hem. "people whose 
arehitectuie we like" these I Vi* 
acie tiacts not only would lepay the de- 
velopment costs hut wiuild scHin sprout 
a whole community ol‘ taste, a country- 
side of line houses worthy to keep com- 
pany with Heron Ray. The hotel would 
become the siKial center. What a splen- 
did ambiance t>f wit and beauty, wealth 
and talent there would he! 

Jlcrc, in fact, in a balmy tropical set- 
ting, with Ronald Tree presiding grace- 
fully at Heron Buy as the perfect host, 
the spirit of Ditcliley would live again. 

And that is how Sandy Lanewas born. 
With a syndicate of wealthy friends who 
supplied the large amount of ready capi- 
tal needed, lie formed a development 
company. West (oast l.imitcd. and 
broke ground in mid-iy5X. The hotel, 
delayed by rams and construction prob- 
lems, opened its doors last f ebruary — 
still only ihree-foiirihs leudy. a whole 
wing unfinished, gardeners and work- 
men trooping through (he grounds. 
Ronakl.Tree sutVered acute nervous an\- 
leties and. a few nights before the open- 
ing. personally helped re-lay a slab of 
marbleflooriliathadgoneslightly ort'-irue 
in the lobby. Nicky Beliard drilled the 
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green staff in a doomcti atiempt to instill 
Claridge standards and steeled himself 
to face the dining room disasters that all 
too elcarl> stood ahead. But neither mud 
nor closet doors that jammed nor the 
explosive sound of trays of dishes crash- 
ing to the floor could, it transpired, stay 
the influx of guests from the swift com- 
pletion of their social rounds, The grape- 
vine had spread the word that Ronnie 
Tree -“dear Ronnie” — was opening his 
place at last. In the first weeks Baron and 
Baroness Guy de Rothschild arrived, 
and Lord and Lady Linlithgow, and 
l.ord Bruntislield. and Colonel Sir Mi- 
chael Adcane, and Sir Edmund and 
Lady Bacon, and Sir Edward and Lady 
Pode, and Lord Buckhurst. and the Mer- 
rill Griswolds, and Jock Whitney, and 
for literary flavor. John Steinbeck and 
John Gunther— e'nough right there fora 
workable house party, besides Lord and 
Lady Rothschild. Michael Tree and Lady 
Anne. the Right Honorable V'incent Mas- 
sey (the former Governor-Ciencral of 
Canada ). all staying with Ronnie overal 
Heron Bay. By March. 40 of the land 
tracts had been spoken for and houses 
were being built for such puissant names 
as Linlithgow and Rothschild, Lord 
Astor (London Oh.vcrvt'r), Budd Rieger 
(Canadian industry). Sidney Bernstein 
(television), Henry Brock (New York 
finance) and Lord Kindcrslcy (Rolls- 
Roy ce). 

Sandy Lane is opening its second sea- 
son now; the flowers have rooted and 
grown, the carpenters have left and the 
mitk-and-honey-colorcd limestone walls 
already are acquiring a warm and mel- 
low 18th century look. For potential 
guests, there is perhaps only one more 
thing to know; the rates are talc 2()th 
century. The right to enjoy a life of per- 
fect privilege is conditional on an ability 
to pay S48 a day per couple, plus 10' ^ 
service charge, for two meals and room, 
with such blessings as ctxrklails and 
wine counted as extras; only the air is 
free. 

But some things can't be measured by 
money: one has to remember what 
Sandy Lane is. After all. as Ronald Tree 
said, as he surveyed the lovely and ele- 
gant scene he has created, you arc on 
rather a good wicket. 

SPCIKIS II I USINMIO OhOMHIn:'. 


This most easterly, nvost English and 
once most sedate of Caribbean islands 
is now a bustling place. But even 
though signs of the tourist boom do 
show' on the lovely Barbadian land- 
scape. the island has succeeded in re- 
taining its natural good looks. With 
jet flights bringing tourists daily and 
cruise ships stopping by almost as often, 
it is important during the Janiiary- 
March season to make advance reser- 
vations. In the off season, from mid- 
April to mid-December, the weather 
stays line, even and sunny; no reser- 
vations are needed. Barbadians justi- 
fiably boast that their island is the 
place other Caribbean islanders come 
to when it is sticky and rainy at home. 
Even in hurricane season. Barbados 
is lucky — by the time they get at all 
nasty, most hurricanes have already 
moved far northwest of the island. 
Because of the gvwd year-round weath- 
er. hotel rales on Barbados drop only 
20' V out of season. 

GETTING ITIKRE: From New York. 
British West Indian Airways 707 jets 
leave each Saturday at .L iakc4t4 hours, 
nonstop. Pan American jets leavcTues- 
days and Saturdays at lU a.m., with 
slops, take about 6 hours. Round-trip 
first-class fare is S415: economy, S.JOO. 
On January 10. Pan American begins 
jet service from Mianvi to Barbados, 
with planes leaving Sundays and Thurs- 
days at 3:30. arriving at Barbados 7 
island-hopping hours later. 

ST,\MNG IHERE: If you don't join 
the house party at Sandy Lane, you'll 
find several other congenial ones going 
all season at other clublikc hotels. 
These are a Barbadian specialty, and 
they have virtually the same member- 
ship requirements as Sandy Lane's: 
good manners and enough money to 
pay the lab. The Coral Reef Club and 
the Colony Club, both on the fashion- 
able leeward side of the island (on Bar- 
bados it costs more to stay out of the 
wind) are luxury establishments, in 
beautiful bcachsidc settings. The Col- 
ony has 28 rooms, many with private 
terraces facing the sea. The Coral Reef 
has 27 cottages and II rooms in a main 
house. Both have their own boats, 
dancing, and a tar»fT m the vicinity of 
5i30 per single, about S4S per double 
room, full American plan. Other clubs 


worth noting: the Miramar (S2S single, 
S42-S46 double). Accra Beach (about 
S30 double), Sam Lord's Castle (about 
S20 double). Less clubby hotels include 
the Caribhec. the Ocean View and the 
Paradise Beach. All have their own 
beaches. And at rates of S22 to $30 
per double room with meals, they arc 
also among the best vacation buys 
in the Caribbean. 

E.MTNG THERE: Barbados, unlike 
many a Caribbean island which im- 
ports its seafood from England or 
.America, has excellent native fare. One 
specialty is flying fish, delicious baked, 
fried or in a flying-fish pic. White sea 
urchins, which the natives call sea 
eggs, are good sauteed with onions, 
and crane chubb arc best when fried 
straight from the sea. Suckling pig is 
a Barbadian delight, as is a hot Creole 
pepperpot soup. Fodor's sound Giihh' 
lo r/it' Ciiiibhean calls the Colony the 
best restaurant on the island, the Coral 
Reef a close runner-up. 

PLACING THERE: The beaches arc 
pink and while, completely ringing the 
island, with Atlantic surf (which cun 
be treacherous on unguarded beaches) 
on the east, a calm Caribbean on the 
west. Tinker'.s Antilles Waiersports, 
run by Gene Tinker, a 33-ycar-old 
cx-New Yorker, offers deep-sea fishing, 
yachting through the Grenadines, scu- 
ba expeditions to coral reefs, water 
skiing and moonlight boat rides. There 
are tennis courts at Sandy Lane, the 
Colony, the Yacht Club, the Savannah 
Club and the Marine Hotel. Guests at 
Sandy Lane can use its nine-hole course 
for Sy a month and S3 green fee. Non- 
gucsls may play the Sandy Lane course 
for S15 a month, plus green fee. Rock- 
ley (iolf CTub. also nine holes, charges 
S26 a month membership. SL70 green 
fee. There is polo from July until Feb- 
ruary. and three four-day Thorough- 
bred meetings each year, in February. 
August and November. Twenty charter 
fishing boats arc for hire at about S30 
per dav, offering the gamofisherman 
reasonably good luck with billfish, 
dolphin, wahoo and alhacore. Since 
Barbados is a t>lronghold of old E'.ng- 
lish life, naturally there iscricket. From 
March lf> to 28 island business will 
standstill while India plays Barbados 
and the West Indies. two 
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not rescue even if partner gets doubled. 


HERE ARE THE ANSWERS 


I t CLU8— B PTS. 1 SPADE — 3 PTS. 
t NO TRUMP-a PTS. 

Though this hand possesses the textbook 
point requirements, a onc-no-trump 
opening should be avoided when values 
arc concentrated in two suits. A onc- 
spadc opening may present rebid prob- 
lems. Assuming partner responds in a 
red suit to the club opening, your one- 
spade rebid lets him bid no trump if he 
can stop the fourth suit. 

2 PASS-5 PTS. 3 NO TRUMP-a PTS. 

4 DIAMONOS-1 PT. 

Partner's jump rebid in spades is not 
forcing, and you have about the least 
the law will tolerate fora one-no-trump 
response. If this hand could produce a 
game, partner should have been able to 
bid it him.sclf. 

4 OIAMONDS-5 PTS. « SPADES-4 PTS. 
S SPADES-3 PTS. 4 SPADES-1 PT. 

This hand has suddenly grown to slam 
proportions. Although a direct leap to 
six spades would not be unreasonable, 
the wisest course would be a bid of four 
diamonds, followed by an overbid of 
game in spades. 

4 PASS-S PTS. a OIAMONOS-3 PTS. 
a NO TRUMP-1 PT. 

Having reached the conclusion there is 
no game, you must decide whether part- 
ner can be trusted with a one-no-trump 
contract. In these columns the chival- 
rous attitude is always favored. Partner’s 
known maximum is 10 points, which, 
with your 15. cannot add up to 26. 

5 6 HEARTS-5 PTS. 4 NO TRUMP - 4 PTS. 
6 NO TRUMP-1 PT. 

You have better than an opening bid. 
and partner has opened, reversed (bid a 
higher-ranking suit above the one level) 
and jumped. This spells a slam, which 
you .should bid forthwith. The prescribed 
call is six hearts, where your doubleton 
spade may add a ruHing trick. 

1 NO TRUMP-S PTS. PASS-3 PTS. 

A spade contract does not appear to be 
propitious. A rescue bid of one no trump 
suggests that partner rescue himself in 


either diamonds, or clubs, since obvious- 
ly you are short in spades and have the 
other three suits. 

7 PAS5-5 PTS. a SPAOES-a PTS, 

3 CLUBS-1 PT. 

This hand has merit, but no immediate 
action can be taken with safety. If you 
mention either of your suits, partner may 
be cornered into bidding three hearts — 
placing you in an awkward position. 
When a free bid projects the bidding to 
the three level, it should be backed up by 
a holding equal to an opening bid. 

8 PASS-B PTS. 4 DIAMONOS-3 PTS. 

4 HEARTS OR 4 SPAOES-1 PT. 

Don’t be a nursemaid. Had partner been 
interested in hearing about the majors, 
hewould have doubled the three-diamond 
bid. As between the other calls, we htive 
a preference for the false cue hid of four 
diamonds since it is more apt to uncover 
the best trump fit, 

3 OIAMONDS-S PTS. DOUBLE-a PTS. 
PASS-0 

It may seem that this hand rates aggres- 
sive action, but a takeout double would 
be attended with grave danger if partner 
responded three spades. If you miss a 
heart game, charge it up to the ctTective- 
ness of pre-emptive tactics. 

«n a NO TRUMP-8 PTS. 3 CLUBS-a PTS. 
lU 3 DIAMONDS- 1 PT. 

Partner appears to have slam aspirations. 
However, too much of your strength is 
concentrated in spades— a serious dupli- 
cation of values. .Another mild call is 
indicated to slow partner down, 

44 a SPADES— 5 PTS. 4 CLUBS-a PTS. 

I I 3 HEARTS-1 PT. 

To announce the club fit by a jump raise 
would interfere with the orderly investi- 
gation for bigger things and suggest 
greater high-card strength in clubs. 

4n PASS-5 PTS. 3 OlAMONOS-a PTS. 
lb a NO TRUMP-1 PT. 

We are not partial to partners who over- 
cull in the opponent’s suit, especially 
when vulnerable. However, you must 
presume he knows what he is doing. Do 


4M 4 HEARTS-S PTS. 5 CLUBS-a PTS. 
lu 4 CLUBS-1 PT. 

The prospect of raising partner at the 
four level on three trumps is not appeal- 
ing. but a bid of four clubs is likely to 
be passed, and we would not advise a 
leap to five clubs. 


U a OIAMONDS-5 PTS. 2 HEARTS— 3 PTS. 
DOUBLE— 1 PT. 

A simple overcall of two diamonds may 
seem strange with a 22-point hand. But 
a takeout double is not recommended 
because of the danger that partner may 
hold a long spade suit. The chances of 
missing a slam are remote, for partner 
would have to produce considerable trick- 
taking power to bring us up to 12 tricks. 


15 


PASS-5 PTS. 


3 SPADES-a PTS. 


If partner is bidding correctly, you must 
heed his warning that he has not much 
else but long diamonds. True, you have 
not yet shown a good rcbiddablc spade 
suit, but if partner doesn’t like spades, 
you may be in very deep water. Resign 
yourself to a possible small loss by pass- 
ing three diamonds. Incidentally, we 
would have preferred a rebid of two 
spades after partner's two-diamond bid. 


1C * HEARTS— 8 PTS. PASS-3 PTS. 

10 3 NO TRUMP-2 PTS. 4 CLUBS-1 PT. 

Do not make the mistake of bidding 
three no trump. Partner was in position 
to make that call himself and declined. 
Showing the heart support at this point 
— a delayed raise — will let pailiier know 
you have only three-card support and 
let him decide on the final contract. 


419 3HEARTS-S PTS. 6 OIAMONOS-4 PTS. 
1/ 4DIAM0NDS-3PTS.30IAM0NDS-1PT. 

The slightly fancy bid of three hearts 
may induce partner to bid three no trump 
if he has clubs protected. If worst comes 
to worst and he raises hearts, you can al- 
ways go hack to diamonds. The diamond 
rebids arc graded according to their vigor. 

Ifl PASS-5 PTS. 4 HEART$-3 PTS. 

10 4 SPAOES-a PTS. 

Either four hearts or four spades could 
prove safer, but it might not be prudent 
to override partner’s decision, especially 
since he has already been warned to ex- 
pect an.unbalanccd hand. If we did de- 
cide to bid again, our choice would be 
four hearts: a spade contract might prove 
too ditliculi to manage since partner 
failed to rebid his spades. bnd 
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Now— oau fly abroad ou Pau Am Jet Economy fares— for the price of om first-class ticket 


Europe is most rewarding just when Pan Am 
Jet fares are at their lowest! 

Gone are the tourist crowds. People are 
relaxed. The welcome is a bit more personal. 
And the entire continent is alive with music, 
art, and the theatre. No wonder the ex- 
perienced traveler chooses these off-season 
months to see the real Europe, and chooses 
Pan Am to see more of it— more pleasantly. 
You can save up to $136 over regular econ- 
omy fares. And the fares listed above are 



just a few tempting samples of Pan Am 
bargains in off-season travel. 

You can fly giant Pan Am Jet Clippers* 
direct from any of 11 U.S. Gateway cities to 
Europe. Pan Am offers the widest choice of 
Jet flights— 49 a week— and Pan Am Jets 
fly direct to 20. major European cities, far 
more than any other airline. See your Travel 
Agent, and insist on Pan Am, the airline that 
adds the Priceless Extra of Experience to 
every flight. •Tr>je-M«k.R»«. (>«r. 


KtOllD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRIINE-FIRST ON THE ATLAN DC . . . PIRSI ON THE PACIFIC. 


FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA ... FIRST 'ROUND THE WORLD 




Care to 
Try Dancing 
on Ice? 

Don’t laugh, it's a delightful 
sport for anyone who could use 
some light, pleasant exercise 

by PARKE CUMMINGS 

S ometimes I woiuler whether I hj\c 
a tiger by the tail. I dance- or at- 
icmpl to — on iec skates. Of course a 
numK'r of other people do too, but I am 
well on the shady side i>f 50. and 1 did 
not take up figure skating at the age of 
4. 1, a parent, got into this just as parents 
get into such activities as the PTA — 
through their children. 

Six years ago, when our daughter was 
1 1. we tried to enroll her in the Southern 
Connecticut Figure Skating Club, which 
holds its sessions in Norwalk, adjoining 
our home town of Westport. In going 
about this. I received a tip that there was 
a long waiting list for girls, but that the 
club was anxious to obtain new members 
for its dance sessions. If 1 were to join, 
the tip went. Patsy might immediately 
he admitted on a sort of family deal. 

I swallowetl hard on hearing this. Al- 
though 1 hud been on skates for most of 
my life, my knowledge of the ligure skat- 
ing branch was rudimentary, to say the 
least. I had seen champion couples in 
competitions and exhibitions, and the 
thought of my attempting those death- 
defying jumps and spins -or whirling 
m\ partner around my head like a ham- 
mer thrower— chilled my marrow. 

But, ever the dutiful father. I resolved 


How well do you know 
your geography of 
Italian wines? 


No one country and no one region can claim to be the wine center of the 
world. However, certain wine centers on the map of Italy are becoming 
more and more famous for wines that grace the tabic of the true gour- 
met. How well do you know your geography of fine Italian wines? 


from Lake Garda: the exclusive 
wines from the House of Folonari. 
Choice red Bardolmo, so delightfully 
light and refreshing. Valpolicella red 
to top off roasts and poultry. Famed 
Soave. the soft, dry white wme for fish 
and chilled foods. Chiaretto del Garda 
rose wine a delicacy in itself, the per< 
feet complement to any dinner. 

From Pontassieve, near Florence, 
comes Rulfino Chianti, best-loved of 
all Italian wmes. Ruffmo is the name 
that made Chianti world famous. 

From Turin since 1835. the first ver- 
mouth ever exported from Italy, Cora 
Vermouth, praised as a cocktail gtori- 
fier but lately increasingly popular as 
an aperitif and on the rocks. 

From Asti, the lively, lovely. Cora Asti 
Spumante. This sparkling white wine 
is a celebration in itself and does so 
muchfor fruit, ices and cheese desserts. 
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COME SOUTH 
TO SKI 

High in the Virginia Allcgha- 
nics, man-made snow and ice 
have created an all-winter 
sports center . . . skiing on two 
miles of slopes and trails . . . 
trestle car lift . , . skating rink 
that is regulation hockey size 
. . . winter sports lodge with 
pro shop, rentals, restaurant, 
sun deck, and certified ski 
school. Swimming, dancing 
and all the facilities of The 
Homestead arc at hand.-^k- ^ sk- 
Served by C & O Railway and 
new public airport with paved 
one-mile runway. 

HOMESTEAD 

HOT > I NCI. t'irtmio 


Dancing on ice 

to make the sacrifice. For our daughter’s 
sake I would try to learn to dance on 
skates even it it killed me. which, I was 
convinced, it would. Now, six years later. 

I am still alive — at this writing — and still 
dancing, not as a duty (Patsy quit the 
club three years ago) but because I love 
it. Or. at any rate, because I am too 
fascinated to stop. 

Since I am still a skater of decidedly 
mediocre ability . the question naturally 
arises why I am able to dance on ice. 
Let’s coniine the answers to two. 1 ) I can 
dance after a fashion. 2) At the oiilscl I 
had dancing confused with pair skating, 
and it is possible that this holds true 
with many people. 

The difTcrence: In pairs, couples make 
up their own routines, which are apt to 
feature the jumps and spins I have men- 
tioned. They choose their own music, 
which may shift into different rhythms 
and tempos during a program. Lifts are 
permitted, and sometimes partners may 
be seen skating on widely separated sec- 
tions of the rink. 

Prescribed dances 

Dancing, on the other hand, is done, 
as 1 soon discosered, to ”sct" patterns as 
described and diagramed in Thv L'ni/cJ 
Slatci Fifnirc Skali/if* A\x<nuarii)n Rule- 
hook. In each of the 20 official dances, 
prescribed steps, or strokes, arc taken 
In prescribed directions, on prescribed 
edges, held for a prescribed number of 
beats, skated to music of constant tempo. 

Formerly there were only a few dances, 
each of them requiring lirst-rate skating 
ability. Hut in recent years, particularly 
since the end of World War 11. many 
new ones have been invented, and some 
are easy enough to be enjoyed by skaters 
of very mdifferem skilL \\ is these that 
arc making conserts of people in their 
30s. 40s, 50s and sometimes beyond. 

Ice dancers, however, are fond of pro- 
claiming that their pastime makes ball- 
room dancing look tame in comparison, 
and they arc right. In fact. I sometimes 
think they are more right than they sus- 
pect, for dancing. I have found, rings 
just about every note on the emotional 
scale. Not only can it induce soaring ela- 
tion. but also galloping Jitters, red-faced 
humiliation and brooding despair. And 
that’s why I keep feeling I have a tiger 
by the tail. Icc dancing is entirely too 
much fun to stop, but it certainly has its 
pitfalls and frustrations. 

One pitfall for the beginner is that as 
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soon as he gels the easier dances under 
some semblance of conirol. he aspires 
lo the progressiscly more difficult ones 
without sufficient preparation. 

Accordingly, the overambitious skater 
is apt to experience a frustration that 
! call RBPW. or Rejecti<m by Pretty 
Women. (All ihc svomcn and girls in our 
club are pretty.) I ask some lovely to do 
the fox-trot, a dance ab<uil halfway up 
the scale of dilfieiilly, and she allows as 
how she had rather not. 1 start to look 
for another partner, and, the next thing 
I know, I see the lady who has rejected 
me dancing the fox-trot sviih Bill Carson. 

Is this a tlagrant breach of etiquette 
that will get her blackballed from the 
club? It is not. Carson, the blighter, is 
three times as good a skater .is I am (hc- 
•sides being 2.S years \ounger), and it is 
an unwritten law of skating that a lady 
has a perfect right to turn down anyone 
she's leery of skating with. 

I have found it advisable to skate with 
a) partners in my class, which is low. h) 
partners above my class wlu> arc used to 
my idiosyncrasies such as skating too far 
away from them, making sloppy turns, 
gasping, cringing and forgetting what 
dance I'm doing, to name a few, c) a pro- 
fessional who can cope with anything. 

I have managed to get through about 
half the 20 dances right side up. but I 
wish I hadn't waited until a year ago to 
take professional lessons. My trouble — 
or rather one of my troubles — is that 1 
formerly played hockey. This is a mixed 
blessing for one who turns to figure skat- 
ing. Hockey gives one surefooledness 
and confidence against falling, but it also 
induces the habit of leaning forward, 
with the fanny protruding. This is bad. 

Very bad. Vera, my teacher, is trying 
to cure this fault and others, and it is 
costing her a lot of breath and me a lot 
of cash. Skating pros tend to be perfec- 
tionists. chary with praise, profuse with 
criticism, and. in fairness to them, they 
probably wouldn't get results if they 
weren't. This is because the average skat- 
er is apt to be completely unaware of his 
faults unless they are constantly pointed 
out to him — whereas a golfer with a ha- 
bitual 90’’ slice might at least suspect 
something was amiss with his form. 

Vera— the name derives from vvrUas 
or veracity, doesn't it'.’— is a lady who 
pulls no punches. We get on the iec, and 
she says. "Now let's see if you can do a 
mohawk without scratching so loud they 
can hear it in Bridgeport.” On other oc- 
casions Vera is more explicit. To gel my 
attention and keep it. she may state. 
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THE CHIEF SAWYER AT JACK DANIEL’S 

starts the hard maple on its way to gentling 
our old-time Tennessee sippin’ whiskey. 


After our hard maple is broitghc down to 
the Hollow, it's sawed up, ricked, and 
burned in the open air. What we get then 
is a special charcoal that we pack tightly in 
vats 10 feet deep. Then our whiskey is 
seeped down through ir , . . drop hy drop 
. . . for 10 long days. This is the ancient 
Charcoal Mellowing process. We believe 
you can taste the gentle dilTcrcncc it makes 
on your very first sip of Jack Daniel’s. 

G Jack 0am«l D'MiJItty, L«<n MoUow. Piot>.. Inc. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY . 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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lo circle Tuestlay. Marcli 6, on 
your caleiular — tlial'si A/urtii 
Cr«.s- /)«y. dome to New Orleans 
for llie “greatest frei* show <mi 
earlh" aiul lake part in the fun! 
Torchlight parades |>r«-senl a 
never- to-he- forgot ten pageant 
as the annual carnival season 
conies lo a <ia/./.ling cHinav in 
America's most inlcresling city. 
Plan now to he our guest for 
the Mardi (^ras celehrati<»n and 
really . . . 


ENJOY 



WRITE TODAY FOR FREE. 
FULL-COLOR GUIDEBOOK 
AND FOLDER ON 
MARDI GRAS IN NEW ORLEANS 


Dept, ef Commerce i Industry 
Tourist Bureau, Dept. SP1-1 
Slate o( Louisiana 
P. 0. Box 4231, Capitol Station 
Baton Rouge 4, Louisiana 
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ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 


Dancing on Ice 

“Get that fanny in. or I'll slug you." Oh 
well, she hasn’t landed yet, and. besides. 
I’ve overheard her laying down the law 
lo beiier skaters than I. 

A skater may elect to lake tests but 
to pass tests -ad\anced ones in partic- 
ular— it is practically mandatory to take 
private lessons. 

Taking a test can be a chilling evperi- 
cnce. Only you and your partner occupy 
the ice. or, at most, there is only one 
other couple. All cy es are upon y ou. Not 
only the three judges*, hut those of your 
hopeful teacher and t'f \arious fellow 
skaters, some of whom ha'c gi\en you 
gratuitous pointers from time to lime. 
And just to make sure you're not under 
the delusion that y ou're out there merely 
for kicks, a stentorian voice announces 
through the loudspeaker, just as the mu- 
sic is about to begin, “Mr. Cummings, 
you arc now on test!" 

I took the preliminary group test last 
year and passed the dutch w altz and the 
canasta tango, despite a pair of wobbly 
knees and a stomach full of bulternies. 
But what 1 remember best is the swing 
dance, llie third one in the group. When 
I lirsi tried dancing. si\ years ago. 1 re- 
marked to a friend that il look a lot of 
concentration and memorizing to learn 
the patterns — the required step sequences 

of the various dances. 

Second nature 

She replied, "It diKS, but eventually 
they become second nature. Then you 
lind that while skating you can converse 
nonchalantly with your partner, just as 
you do in ballroom dancing." 

How right she was! .Along about the 
middle of my swing dance test 1 did a 
backward roll when I should have taken 
a scries of shorter strokes, and instantly 
I remarked to my partner, clearly and 
audibly, “Money chile. 1 goofed." 

“Ever-lovin’.” she replied in equally 
pair-shaped tones, “you certainly did." 
This proves that it is not only possible 
to talk while dancing on ice but also to 
talk sense. They failed me on the test. 

But. future tests or nt> future tests. I 
hope to be out there trying to skate to 
music until they order me olT as a public 
menace. The ice is smooth, the music 
lilting, and if I get through a dance, and 
my partner tells me it's the best I've ever 
skated with her. I’m on cloud seven for 
the rest of the day. Who knows? There 
might even come the lime when Vera 
stops threatening to belt me. end 
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SPORTSMEN'S NEWEST DISCOVERY ON 
FLORIDA'S 
WEST COAST 

PARADISE 

Unspoiled and unmatched, anywhere! 
One hundred luxury rooms and suites 
adorn this easily accessible, most unique, 
beautiful and complete waterfront resort. 
Enjoy championship GOLF, tennis, superb 
FRESH & SALT WATER FISHING, plus 
nightly entertainment. Scenic dining and 
food to please the most discriminating. 
Nowhere — but nowhere — will you find 
more comforts and fun filled days, or nicer 
people than at fabulous PORT PARADISE 
HOTEL, Crystal River, Florida. Telephone 
No. 795-3111. 

'•OOUG and GWEN” WORKMAN. CO-OWNERS 





You onjoy (h« ultimate in luxury 
[ and comfort at America's renowned lodge. 
Gourmet's continental cuisine and wine 
cellar. Austrian staff, many lovaly rooms 
for play, lounging and conversation- 
ice skating rinks nearby and. of course, 
finest skiing in the Western Hemisphere. 
"Apres Ski" you'il have fun. too. dancing 
In the new gay. chic Portillo Lounge. 
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Basketball’s 

Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 

THE EAST 

Even this early in the season there are signs 
that eastern basketball will be formidable 
enough to retrieve some of the prestige it 
has lost in recent years. Although St. John’s 
had its national image bruised at Manhat- 
tan. Kans.. unbeaten Prmidente, NYL'. 
N illuiHoti and l>ui|uvsiic continued to nur- 
ture winning streaks and St. liuiMu-niurc 
Hcc|uircd new respect by winning the BUie- 
grass InNiiaiionul at Louisvillc- 

The most impressive victory was scored 
by Duquesne, which upset Dukr h6-6l in 
the opening round of the Steel Bowl at 
Pittsburgh. Clyde Arnold and Mike Rice 
held Duke's Art Heyman to 2t) points and 
their hustling teammates did the rest. Nest 
night Duquesne beat Pitt 73-70 for the 
till:. 

THE SOUTH 

St. Bonavcniurc showed its traditional hus- 
tle in the Bliicgrass In\ ilulional. While tal- 
ented sophomore Miles Aiken bombed 
away for 32 points, the Bt'nnics swarmed 
all over Uesti-rn Kentiukv on defense and 
linally edged the Hilltoppers 66-65 on two 
onc-hunders by Ed Petrov ick and u pair of 
foul shots by Orrie Jirele. Then l.uuisvilk- 
got the s;imc ireatinenl. Despite a chipped 
b<inc in his left wrist. .Aiken pushed in .36 
ptimts and Jirele dropped in two more free 
throws in the closing seconds for a 73-72 
victory. 

Aiihiirn picked the Birmingham Classic 
for an unexi>ectcd sltow of strength. Attack- 
ing diligently and methodically from their 
shufllc offense, the Tigers repeatedly ma- 
neuvered 6-fool-7 i.aylon Johns and Billy 
Tinker into position for gmvd shots and beat 
LSI’ 67-50 and Mruiiiiu lech 77 -63. How- 
ever. SEC favorite Kvniucky wasn't wor- 
ried — yet. Cotton Nash was both speetaeu- 
iar and effective as he scored 53 points to 
lead the NS'ildcats past St. I ouis K6-77 and 
llavlor ‘X)-64. 

Meanwhile, some lop ACC teams were 
running into trouble. Ni>r(h ('arnliiM was 
beaten by Indiumi 76-70 and NSakc Forest 
was having far more trouble than preseason 
ratings indicated. The Deacons lost to 
Florida 71-65, beat ' irginiH 84-65, then 
faltered against Maryland I.en Chappell 
scored 18 points in the first half, but the 
Terps’ Jerry Greenspan held him to eight in 
the second half and Maryland won 79-62. 

spoils III L-SIRAlin nl( ) MHI R 'S. 1061 


THE MIDWEST 

For a while it appeared that Cincinnaii's 
winning stre.ik would go down the drain in 
Dcs Moines. With five minutes to go. the 
Bearcats trailed Drake 52 42 and Coach Ed 
Juekcr's overexuberance had cost them two 
points on technical fouls. Then Cincinnati 
began to press. Drake fell apart and Paul 
Hogue's four foul shots in the final minute 
put the Bearcats ahead 60-59. Juckcr was 
more relaxed live nights later buck home in 
Cincinnati, when his leant whomped Mar- 
shall 77-49 for its 27th straight. 

St. John's played one Big Eight team too 
many. After healing Oklahoma 68-49 at 
hofiK" and Kansas 64-59 at Lawrence, the 
Redmen were overwhelmed by Kansas State's 
manpower and lost 63 50. 

Except for Ohio -Stall-, the Big Ten liHvked 
surprisingly feeble. Illinois was still unbeat- 
en after four games, hut Purdue fell before 
y\k-hita 71-68 and Iowa succumbed to St. 
Louis 79-61. The Buckeyes rolled on. When 
Loyola ( (ll.i pinched Jerry Lucas on defense 
and applied pressure at midcoiiri. John llav- 
licek shoivk free for 30 points ( Lucas got 20) 
and OSU won easily 92-72. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

.SWC teams were as unpredietahle as ever. 
Eavorile li-xus \&M fell to Memphis Stall- 
62-60, and \rkansas surprised Oklahoma 
Slate w ith a tenacious /one defense and beat 
the ball-controlling Cowboys 63-54. Junior 
Dave Siegmund. 6 feel 7, jverked up s\IU 
with 16 points in 10 minutes, more than 
enough to carry the Mustangs past Okla- 
homa City 83-70. But OCU's Abe l.emons 
was more impressed with SMU's 6-fiMil-6. 
235-pound Jan Loudermilk. ■‘He's so big he 
just came wading through us like we were 
grass," moaned Lemons. 

The situalion was less confusing in the 
Border Conference where \ri/iiiiu -Stale 
was living up to preseason appraistils. The 
undefeated Sun Devils had no trouble beat- 
ing Kansas 72 58 and New .Mexico 82 -59. 

THE WEST 

As John Rudomclkin goes, so goes CSC, and 
both did just fine last week. Big John scored 
20 points and Ihe Trojans heat Coinrado 
stale 67-52; he got 22 and LSC whipped 
DePauw 75-66. However, Colorado State 
had belter luck against I Cl \. beating the 
Bruins 69 68, Up north, .Santa Clara sopho- 
more whi/ Boh Garibaldi lore apart the 
California defense for 18 points and Ihe 
Broncos won 53-46. 

Utah's Billy McCiilL still carrying the 
l ies on his long back, scored 68 more points 
to get them past I <>s \nueles Stale 105-79 
and San Jove Stale 60 50. Marveled LA 
State's Sax Llliot; "We created a circle 
around McGill, a regular family circle, and 
tried to gel him to join it. He just wouldn't." 
Perhaps I lah .State will find a way on Jan. 6. 
The Aggies, with Cornell CJreen scoring 27 
points, trounced .San Jose Stale 72-58 for 
their sixth straight. end 


EXERCISE 

WITHOUT MOVEMENT 

by BOB HOFFMAN OITMRIC COACH iINCI im 
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improve at any SPORT 
From football and basketball 
to bowling and golf 


Do It In Any Doorway! 

You rerO ibout it m SPORTS ii- 
lUSTRATEO' Universily-testtd 
method, no* used by champion 
athletes from coast to coast. 
Takes only a mmute a-day' Amai 
in( method ot exercisihf wilhowt 
■ereiieit helps you rapidly 
■npreve m any sport by buiidmi 
sirenith, muscle coordination and 
athletic ability. Developed by 
the scientists of Ihe Bob Hotf- 
man Foundation ... let them 
sho* you the way. 

15.000 WORD COURSE. LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED 
Almost oveini|M you can teel anO set results^ Wany 
report I 00 oi» locreasc ia stienith m only 20 weeks. 
Build a magnificent physique white you double your 
strength and improve m sports ability. Course is 
complete «cth charts of easy to perform, result pro- 
ducing eiercises without neverweat. Ideal lor men 
and women from 7 to 70! Send lor your course 
today' Money-bach guarantee, of course. 

© HO SWEAT! NO FATIGUE! QUICK RESULTS! 

ONLY 1 MINUTE -A-DAY 
ORDER BY MAIL - SEND ONLY $1 


THE BOB HOFFMAN FOUNDATION 

26-52 Ridfe Avinie. Yirk. P«. 


■CRUSH 



VOUR 

SMOKES 


PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES! 


ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Findi Healing Substance That 

Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new- hcnling sulistancc with the astonixhing 
ability to shrink homorrhoirls and to relir-vo 
pain. Thousumls have bt-i-n relieved— without 
ri-sr-rt to surgery. 

In cone after ease, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
plHi-c. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers mailc astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-I)ync») — discovery of a world-famous 
resi-nrch institute. 

This substance is now available in sap- 

? afiiory or oinfmenf form under the name 
reparation fl9. Ask for it at all drug 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


SAseSALL ARIZONA WINTI R INS1 KL'('1 lON- 
Al. I I'ACiUI' enUeJ in a hiM-pbce tie between Hal* 
liMuiic iiiul San I ranciwo, huth with .12-17 rctordv. 
Nf W VORK Mt IS bi’u*ht Lm Anueles InlietJer 
C harlie Neal lor a rcportcil SlOO.OOflanJ Oul fielder 
Lee Walb. Neal, pla)inj ai \hori. completes the .Met 
inAeld with Hojyes at hrsl. C'hseon at necond and 
Zimmer at third. tncludii'K the SI25.0(K) <,penl for 
Walh in Oetober'e etpaminn ralHc. the total price 
for Neal wae $225,000. 

Kan%a\ City )UM beat the interleaiiue Irad'mt 
deadline, dealt Piiciter Bob Shaw and Inlielder Lou 
Klintchock to Milwaukee for three minor league 
playere. The Athleticealeosent Catcher J»e Pignaia- 
no to San I raneitco for Texat League Oiiiftelder 

Charlen Coniixkey II. after trying for more than 
two >caf> to purchase ihe *4' j of the Chicago tA'hite 
Son he did not own. sold his ltolding.s |o an 1 1 -man 
syndicate headed by a C'hicago lawyer. I homas A. 
Reynolds Jr., for an esiimiled $t.<00.lXX). hounded 
by Comiskey's grandfather, the \N hue Sox had.bccn 
umity-owned for 60 years. 

SASKETBAkk- - N'H,\: BOSTON ran up a nine-game 
winning xireuk. brought their sc.ison's record to 
21-1 and increased their h'aslern Oisision lead to 
seven games over Philadelphia. I OS ANOI I PS 
maintained a comfortable five-game edge over run* 
ner*up Cincinnati in the West. 

BOXING HI N'KY HANK, seventh-ranked middle- 
weight. beat British Lmisire Light Heavyweight 
Champion Chic Calderwood at Detroit. Kmseked 
down in the third round and bleeding badly in the 
last four rounds. Calderwood lost his second fight 
ill 14 

INOI MAR JOHANSSON lost his fight with the 
II S (iosernmeni over $I.<NN.H(M in back taxes in 
Miami, US District Judge frank M. Johnsisn Jr. 
ruled against Johansson's conlcntion that he was a 
Swiss resident and entitled to inennse tax immuniiv 
under a U.S. -Swiss agreement, If the decision is up- 
held on ap|>eal. Johansson will have to pay $5911.181 
in taxes for the second fight with Floyd Patterson 
and $411,620 for the third. 

FENCING -PAULI TIF SINGlfcLAKFS. fourth 
nationally ranked woman Icncer. won the Intercol- 
legiate Momen's lencinc Association Christmas 
competition in New Y'orl. A student at Paitcrvin 
Stale Teachers College. Miss Smglelakes was unde- 
feated in Ihe eight-match final round. Carol Kuzen 


FOOTBALL tCOLLSCC) KANSAS upset favored Rice 
11-7. to win Ihe Blue Bonnet Bowl game at Hous- 
loii. Less than 24 hours before Ihe game. Ihe Ni l's 
Detroit I inns iiuesiioned the eligibility uf Kansas 
Quarterback John Had! accusing him of hav. 
iiig signed with the ALL San Diego Chargers. HadI 
deniid the charge, went on to direct all live of his 
team’s touchdowns and set up Ihe halftime lead 
score with a 41-vArd run on a fake kick. After the 
game HadI signed with the Chargers. Ken Coleman, 
Kansas sophomore fullback, gained 107 yards in 18 
carries and was selected the game's outstanding hack. 
SYRACLSI , behind 14-0 at the half, scored in 
each of the last two ^uaricrs to edge Miami 15-14 
at Ihe Liberty Bowl in Philadelphia. Hard-running 
Halfback Frnie Dasis cut through the Miami de- 
lenses for 140 rushing yards and shared game hon- 
ors with his quarterback leamniate. Pase Sureiie. 
who completed I 3 of 26 passes for 148 yards 
Tl XA-S A&M picked former Army A II- America end 
and M ichitu head coach Hank foldberg to succeed 
Jim Myers as athletic dires'tor and football coach. 
An A4M player before he went to West Point. Fold- 
berg has had two Missouri Valley champions in his 
two years at Wichita, and twice was named con- 
ference coach of the sear 

SOUTH! RN MLTMODIST named 32-year-old 
Havden fry its new head football coach. A high 
school coach until three years ago, Fry spent the 
1959 and '60 seasons as defense assistant at Baylor. 

oilensive coach Fry was a brilliant quarterback at 
Baylor but an understudy to the better-passing 
Adrian Burk and l.arry Isbell. 

(PRO) NIL. tasicm Conference: NliW’YORK 
battled Cl rvn AND to a 7-7 tie and won ihecon- 
Icrcnce title (ler page 22). PHILADI I.PMIA beat 
DLTROIT 27-24 on Bobby Walston's 10-yard field 
goal with 25 seconds leA in the game. Walston 
brought his I l-year scoring total to an NFL record 
of K3.I points, with iwu field goals and three extra 
points The second-place Pagles will meet the Linns 
on Jan. 6 in the NFL’s runner-up bowl. The Browns 
were in third, followed by ST. LOUIS, which beal 


PITTSBLRCill 20-0 to break a fourth-place lie. 
WASH! NCiTON finished last hut saved face hy de- 
feating sixth-place DALLAS 34-24 for its first vic- 

Westem Conference: <iRI I N HAY kepi in shape 
for the Dec. 31 championship game with the Cunts, 
beat LOS ANOEl.FS 24-17. Tl»e fight for second 
place and a berth in the runner-up howl was settled 
carlv when SAN FRANCISCO lost to HAI TI- 
MOR I 24-27 on Saturday. The Lions, despite their 
defeat by the Fagles, finished second and gained 
Ihe consolation bowl bid- CHICAGO beat MIN. 
NFSOI A 52-35 to mosv into a third-place lie with 
the Colls. The 49ers were next, followed hy Ihe 
Rums. The surprising Vikings finished last but won 

Af L, F-asiem Division: HOUSION he.il O.ikland 
47-16 to win its seesmd straight division title and set 
up a replav of last year's championship g.imc with 
SAN Dlf'fiO. Boston, fulilelv chasing Ihe Oilers 
since mid-season, upset the Chargers 41-0 but fin- 
ivhed second, one game hack. NI W VORK Iml to 
Dallas 24-15 hut remained third, followesi hy BUF- 
FALO. Western Division: SAN DIKiO ran an tl- 
game winning streak into an unassailable lead, fin- 
ished six games ahead of the second-place lexuns, 
DFNVf R was next and Ihe Raiders last, with a 
2-12 record. 

HOCKEY NHL' MONTRF'AI retained an uneasy 
lead of one point over Toronto. NFW VORK lost 
six straight but held onto third place. Awakened 
DPTROlT, unbeaten in the last six games, moved 
to within two points of the Rangers. Chicago was 
next, three points hack, and BOSTON, with only 
one victory in the last 15 games, was in the cellar. 

MOTOR SPORT* -JIM CLARK of Britain, drising 
a Lotus Climax, finished seconds ahead of Stirling 
Moss to win the Durban Grand Pris, at Durban. 
South Africa. Clark averaged fi'T.sq mph for the 
IW.lap course. 0 43 mph faster than Moss. On the 
46ih lap. Moss broke the track record with a speed 
of 93.17 mph, 

RUGBY CAMBRIDGF. for the second consecutive 
year, defeated Oxford 9-1, at Twickenham. Fng- 
iand Pete Dawkins, former West Point All-Amcrica 
halfback, wearing Oxford colors for the third and 
last time in this iraditionai game, got olT several long 


the men’s giant slalom of the international Criie- 
rium de la Premiere Neige ski meet, at Val d'lvere, 
France Killy was limed in 2'3n.95 for the event. 
Buddy Wemer ofSieamhoal Spring. Colo., placed 
11th. the best showing among a sizable group of 
Americans, 

SOCCER BULGARIA beat france 1-0 in Milan. 
Italy to become the Iasi entry in the I 6-tcam World 
Soccer Cup Championshinv. to be held in May 1962 
at Santiago, Chile. Brazil. Chile. Czechoslovakia. 
Fngland. Italy. Argentina. Colombia. Mexico. I'ru- 
guay, Spain, Yugoslavia. Switzerland, West Ger- 
many. Hungary and Russia had all qualified pre- 
viously. 

SWIMMING -STFVT Cl ARK and DAVE LYONS. 
Vale freshmen swlmnters. set two National Colle- 
giate freshman records in a meet against New Haven 
Hillhouse High School in New Haven. Clark, world- 
record holder for the lOO-meter freest sle, swam that 
distance in 48.1 to break Ihe record of 49.1 set last 
year by Mike Austin, also of Yale. Lyons swam Ihe 
220-yard freestyle In 2:01.8, Isealing (he m.irk of 
:-05-2 held by Murray Rove of USC. Yale won 
76-10. 

TRACK * FIELD Ji l l' IlSilBACK and CIIAR- 
Lll Cl ARK, Sun Jose Stale long-disiance runners, 
broke the world's record for the lO-mile, iwn-man 
relay held by Max Trucx and Mj! Roherison, at 
all-comcrs meet, Palo Alto. Calif Running alier- 
nalc miles. Fishhack and Clark were limed in 42:9,6, 

MILEPOSTS DILI): WIIIIAM I. (Dummy) 
HOY. 99. major league baseball player from 1888 
lo 1902. In Cincinnati. Hoy, deaf since childhood, 
began his career with Washington, then in the Na- 
tional League. The following year, with the Senators 
playing Indianapolis, he threw oul three runners at 
the plate, still a record. In the next 13 years, playing 
wiih teams in both leagues, Hoy developed a repu- 
Uiion as an excellent fielder and a timely hitter. His 
lifetime batting average was .291. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 







LITHONA ROZIER, 

I9. of Jacksons illc, 
a freshman ui the U. 
of Georgia, will reign 
D$ Gator llowt Queen 
Salurday in her home 
town. Hrimciie and 
5 feel 9. Liihona 
is studying denial 
hygiene: she swims, 
rides and carves teeth 
from soap as a hobby. 


CAROL FRANCES 
HAIR, a 2l-ycar-oW 
senior at Florida Siatc 
U. who is siudying 
elcmcniary education, 
plays a ukulele, swims 
and water-skis, will 
be the Orange Bowl 
Oucen at Miami. Says 
Carol of her future' 
••I'm pinned. Thai 
may allcct my plans." 


MARTHA SISSELL 
of Monterey Park. 
Calif-, an IS-ycar-old 
freshman at Pasadena 
Cil) College, was elec- 
ted Kosc Bowl Queen 
in competition with 21)0 
coeds. Martha wants 
to be a psychologist, 
enjoys baking, loves 
pels: the favorite is 
her cal named George. 


SHARON BROWN, 
19-ycar-old gucen of 
ihc Sugar Bowl at New 
Orleans, is from Mm- 
den. La., sings and 
dances, wants to ap- 
pear on Broadway, lisis 
musical talent, good 
looks and the title of 
current Miss U.S. A. 
among her credentials 
for future stardom. 


SANORA HOLL, 21. 
a senior at Ursiniis Col- 
lege in Collegcvillc. 
Pa,, is the daughter of 
a freshman Pennsylva- 
nia representative and 
IS the national secre- 
tary of a college drama 
society, is studying 
psychology and served 
as the Queen of the 
third Liberty Bowl. 


EVA GAYLE MAXEY, 

U. of Texas senior (her 
mother and father arc 
Texas U. grads and her 
sister is a sophomore 
cheerleader), is an Aus- 
tin native, majors in 
elementary education 
and won automaiic 
election us Cotton Bowl 
Queen when named 
Sweetheart of Texas U. 
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History-making pull-up 


Meet a very proud boy. His name is George Olson, 
he is 12 years old— and this is the first time in his young 
life that he’s ever been able to chin himself! 

That may sound hard to believe, but when George 
went back to school last September, he was typical of 
six out of ten young Americans. His muscles were flabby. 
He had “middle-age slouch" and quickly sagging stam- 
ina. Now, ninety days later, George is still no All- 
American— but he's on his \uiy / 

What’s happened to George ? 

George is a glowing example of what the program of the 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness can help accom- 
plish. Authorities have been alarmed about the increas- 
ingly flabby stale of American youth. Our youngsters 
have been getting softer, while those in other countries 
are becoming more fit. 

So, working with 19 educational and medical organ- 
izations, the President’s Council developed a basic pro- 
gram to start “rebuilding" young Americans. 


We of the Wheaties Sports Federation are proud to 
salute the President’s Council and its work. One of our 
own basic goals is to assist ami cooperate with other fitness^ 
minded groups. Since 1958, the Wheaties Sports Federa- 
tion has produced five films promoting Youth Fitness 
Week and the concept of “Total Fitness” and presented 
them on television; and our booklet on youth fitness has 
reached thousands. 

We look forward to con- 



J9Hi>LE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


SHAME OF WINNING 

Sirs: 

After reading ^gonv Imtcail of Rosex 
( [>cc. 11 ), I wonder if we could get the Ohio 
State faculty to read about the Silver Goal- 
post winners in the same issue {Silver Anni- 
versary All-Americas. /9J6-6/)? Maybe 
they could call u^ a few of these gentlemen 
and ask them if there is anything shameful 
about winning. I fail to see how 30 or 40 
football players, by playing good football, 
will in any way contaminate the other 1 6.000 
OSU students. 

Harry T. Boo-SO 

South Pasadena. Calif. 

Sirs: 

If the Ohio State faculty would have 
their school known for academics rather 
than athletics, 1 suggest two goals: that 
for every national championship football 
team Coach Hayes produces, the faculty 
produce a Nobel Prizewinner; and for every 
All-America that Woody turns out, the 
faculty turn out a Rhodes scholar. 

RiCKtY Ecklpr 

Princeton, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Hooray for Ohio State's faculty me'" 
Roses, or rather rosemary, may be for 
nvimbrance, as Shakespeare says, but a lit. c 
swotting in the classroom helps, too. I. for 
one. can't blame the profs for thinking 
there should be a limit to the football season. 

Jons Haynfs 

Chicago 

Sirs: 

We did not cull for Vanderbilt to gel out 
of the Southeastern Conference (S<x)rf- 
card, Dec. 18). Rather we insisted that 
"... a farsighted analysis of what steps 
the university must take to retain its already 
jeopardized athletic tradition is what is 
needed" Getting out of the SEC might be 
a part of this program but certainly it was 
not the main intent of the editorial. 

We arc not yet completely convinced that 
it is impossible for Vanderbilt to produce a 
winning football team within the limits im- 
posed by high academic requirements and 
a limited cnrollmeni. 

Lamar Alkxanim r 
Editor. Vanderbilt Hustler 

Nashville 

POE'S POST 

Sirs: 

After reading your ''Milepost" on the 
death of Edgar Allan Poe (For nib Rr:a)Ri>, 


Dee. 1 1 ). I believe that you have not given 
Mr. Poe full credit. Although you mention 
that he was a onetime (1889-1890) Prince- 
ton University football great, you imply 
that his football career ended there. In 1891 
Mr. Poe was ttw first "ofTiciar’ football 
coach at Navy (after II years of student 
coaches) and he posted a winning record 
of 5-2. Also worthy of note is (he fact 
that he was the first Navy football coach to 
lose to Army (32-16) in the second game 
of that now historic rivalry. This in it-self 
is a distinction because Navy football 
coaches who lose to Army have been hard 
to find of late. 

Midshipman Jamfs H. Spruancp 
Annapolis, Md. 

• Sports Illustratfd is grateful to the 
midshipman relative (distant cousin) 
of a famed admiral for further informa- 
tion on the coaching great-nephew of a 
famed poet. The 20ih century Edgar 
Allan Poe was one of six Poe brothers 
who played football for Princeton. The 
third brother. John, also served Navy 
as a coach and posted a 5-3 record for 
the season of 1896. —HD. 

WABASH BLUES 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your very fine Bas- 
ketball Issue (l>cc. II ). I would, however, 
like to offer one constructive thought. You 
virtually overltwkcd the 4(X)-odd colleges 
that belong to the National Association of 
Intercollegiate Athletics, a group that must 
number around 500.(X)0 undergraduates. 
A gooil many of these colleges could lick a 
considerable number of the teams you 
covered. 

Moreover. I'm sure I need n«>t point out 
that among onetime NAIA basketball play- 
ers who subsequently starred in the NBA 


arc such well-known hoopsters as Bclus 
Smawley of Appalachian State, Johnny 
Norlandcr and Vcm Mikkclscn of Ham- 
line. George King of Morris Harvey and Joe 
Fulks, Murray Stale — to suggest but a few. 

WitUAM G. Morray 
Vice-president, Boston Celtics 

Boston 

Sirs: 

All one needs to do to become a firm 
believer in Indiana basketball is to attend 
a tournament game. 

Chari.is W. Ellis 

Greenville. III. 

THE QUALITY OF MERCY 

Sirs: 

1 was disappointed that you saw fit to 
ignore the Mercy Bowl game played in Los 
Angeles on Thanksgiving Day. With the 
hullabaloo going on all over the country on 
the various commercial bowl games, it 
would seem to me to have been very news- 
worthy to find a game being played by two 
line teams for a cause of real charity: help- 
ing the survivors of the California Poly- 
technic team that was nearly obliterated in 
a plane crash lust year. This was a game 
where even the players, coaches and ushers 
paid their way into the stadium. 

Erwin Lehmann 

Fresno, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Not only was the Mercy Bowl successful 
linunciully (proceeds escceded snS.OBO). 
but Fresno State proved itself to be No. I 
in the nation among small college football 
teams by thoroughly trouncing Bowling 
Green 36-6. 

Jim Lowe 
Chuck Bush 

Fresno, Calif. 
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How to take the guessin^^ out of giving 


When yon sive the true old-style Kentucky Bourbon, yon fjive true old-si>io 
Christmas cheer. Yon n gift thtit's sure to be warmly wt'lc’omecl by nearly 

every name on yon r list. (.And don’t forget yonr own!) Karly 'Fimes c*omes fnll.\' 
wrappe*d in tlie handsomest jiift-packafje ever— in shininj; 
aluminum foii. topped by K^ld Mylar' ribbon, ready to f^ivel 

KENIUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY • 86 PROOF • EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY. LOUISVILLE. KY, 


EARLYTIMES 





You give a lot to like 
with a Marlboro 

-the filter cigarette 
with the unfiltered taste 


